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F Unius Brutus was that Great Man to whoſe Hondur 
the ancient Romans eretted a Brazen Statue in the 
Capitol, and amidſt their Kings, on Account that he 
with Unparallell d Bravery deliver d Rome from the 

Tyranny of Tarquin, and expell'd him the City, offering up, 
as an Expiatory Sacrifice to the Rape of Lucretia, the very | 
Name of a King, which ever after remain'd Criminal and 
Infamous among them. This Man was Progenitor to that 
Marcus Brutus I am to treat of. | | 
Reme had its firſt Kings from the Female Sex, and 
by it was depriv'd of them. Silvia, a lewd Veſtal gave 
them, and Lucretia, a chaſt Wife took them away. 
Romulus was the firſt, and Tarquin the laſt. From this 

Sex the World has receiv'd great Damages and Ad van- 

tages, and has no leſs Cauſe to be grateful to, than to 


complain of it; Woman is a neceſſary Co 5 
ſme is to be charily preſerv'd, to be lovingly eojoy'd, 
and to be cautiouſly handled. Many of them are bad, 
if well usd ; many more worſe, if ill treated. He js 
truly wiſe, who improyes their Kindneſs, and truſts 
them not too far. ogy Fower is greater over fore 
Kings, than over other Men; becauſe the Power of 
other Men is inferiour to that of Kings. den may be 
Traytors againſt their Kings, Women make Kings Tray- 
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tors againſt themſelves, and juſtify the Treaſon carry'd 
on againſt their Lives. Every Man may teſtify. the 
Truth of this Aſſertion. 5 
I have mention'd Marcus Brutuss Anceſtor before 


his Parents, beczuſe his Name and Action nearer re- 


ſembled that ancient Progenitor, than the Womb that 
bore him. | 0 

Brutus had a Statue; but the Statue wanted a Brute, 
till it became the double Fortraiture of Marcus and 
Tum us. The Romans, in placing that Effigies in the 
Gapizol, did not ſo much defign it ſhould repreſent Ju- 
ni us Brutus, as that it ſhould inſtruct Marcus Bruty. 
It were a vain Piece of Idolatry, had it only ſerv'd as a 
Memorial of what the Dead Man had done. and not 
advis'd what the Living ought to do. This ws a for- 
tunate Statue, well deſerv'd by the one, and as well 
obey'd by the other. 
Marcus Brutus was not without à Statue, he had a 
brazen one erected to his Honour, at Milan. Auguſtut 
Ceſar, paſſing through that City, and ſeeing it, ſaid to 
the Magiſtrates, Tow are aiſloyal to me, ſince you honour 
miy Enemy in my Preſence. They, not underſtanding 
him, were daunted, and ask'd, Who was his Enemy. 
Czſar'pvinted to the Statue of Marcus Brutus. They 


were out of Countenance, and Ceſar ſmiling commend- 


ed their Nation, becauſe they honour'd their Friends, 
even under Adverfity, and otder'd the Statue thouid not 
be remov'd, giving a generous Demonſtration, that his 
Life was ſuch, as he ſhould not hate him, if living. 
This ſame Statue C. Albutius Silo call'd upon as repre- 
fenting the Avenger of the Laws and Liberties. 

The Roman Wisdom, inſtructed by Foverty, to re- 
ward Vertue and Valour, invented a Coin with the 
Stamp of Honour, which only ſubſiſted in the Idea; 
and chus had an abundant Stock to requite Generous 
and Magnanimous Perſons, without laviſhinz their Gold 
and Silver. Metals were not look'd upon as honourable 
Rewards, being the Bait of Thieves, the Purchaſe of 
Adulteries, rhe Incetitrve co Cruelties, the Bane of the 
Laws, and the Corruption of Judges. For this It, 
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WW thoſe ancient Fathers condemn'd Gold and Silver to be 
"2 the vile Price of mercenary Souls, and venal Lives. 
3 They honour'd. a Hero with a few Leaves of Laurel; 
4 they diftinguilh'd a Family by a Bearing in a Shield; 

1 they rewarded mighty Victories with the Acclamations 


f of a Triumph; they repaid the Loſs of Lives, almoſt 
. divine, with a Statue, and to the end thoſe Leaves, 
| Bearings, Acclamations and Statues, might not be leſs 
| valu'd than the greateſt Trexſures, they granted them 
P not to Favour, bur to Merit. They were not the Gift 
| or Purchaſe of Affection, or Avarice ; but the Recom- 
pence of Heroick Actions. The Romans were rich, 

i u hilſt they knew how to be z their Honour pe- 
riſh'd with their Poverty. It is a'greater Treaſure for a 
Prince to give a Value to Conceit and meer Notion, than 
to poſſeſs Mines; as it is better to have the Wealth of 
| the Indies in himſelt, than to ſeek after it. How many 
* boundleſs Souls were farisfy'd with a Laurel, or an 
Oaken Branch, who would not haye thought them- 
3 ſelves rich, or been contented with all the Wealth of 
x4 Rome: tho' it had exhauſted it ſelf. The Senate pre- 
2 ſerv d its Reputation, till it admitted the undeſerving 
7 to the Honour of Crowns, Enfigns and Laurels; and it 
declin'd; as ſoon as it began to fill the Purſe, and for- 


4 bore to beſtoẽw Garlands on the Head. 

7 There wanted not ſome who ſaid, That Marcus Brutus 
{8 did not deſcend: from Junius, affirming he had no other 
5 Relation with him, but the Name. 


Were this really true, yet who can deny their Con- 
ſanguinity, as to the Fact? The Denomination of the 
3 {ame common Name has prevail'd on many to perform 
70 the ſame Actions, and ſhew the like Valour ; for there 
* are ſome Souls fa generous,: that they will not ſuffer 
even the ſhadew of a Surname to degenerate in them, 
from that Glory with which it was deriv'd to them 
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from other.: 3 | 
The Roman teſtify'd their Gratitude, by erecting a 
Statue to Brutus, and it was a wondertul Foreſight in 
them, to place among the Statues of Kings that of him, 
who baniſh'd them the City, and left their Name cri- 


minal. 


C6) 
minal. They were refolv'd not to be any ways deficient 
in the Example or the Puniſhment. They plac'd him 
in the midſt of the Kings, who was the Cauſe that the 
laſt ſhould be the End of Kings. It was wiſely plac'd, 
it was the proper Poſt, and at the ſame time an Inſtru- 
ction. It was not a Geometrical Proportion, but an 
Effect of Prudence. They plac'd him in the midſt of 
ſix good Kings, who in the ſeyenth wicked one put a 
Period to the innocent Succeſſion of the Majeſty of the 
fix ; to ſhew that one wicked King is the more diſho- 
nour'd by the Worth of fix good ones ; and that fix 
-y Kings do not make Amends tor the Tyranny of a 
one. W 

The Partizans of Julius Cæſar, who [ought to Revenge 
his Death, gave out, That Junius Brutus left no Son, 
and that Marcus Brutus was deſcended from a Caterer of 
the others; but Poſidonius the Philoſopher ſays, That 
Junius Brutus had three Sons, that two of them dy'd, and 
the third ſurviv d; and he affirms that he ſaw ſome of 
the Progeny of Junius Brutus, who reſembled the Statue, 
which: ſhew'd them to be Legitimate. 

I think it needleſs to prove he was of his Family, 
fince by the Likeneſs it is hard to prove hg was not the 
fame. He who by his Vertue deſer ves to be the Son of 
another, tho' he is not, is of a better Race than he who 
is and deſerves it not. Marcus Brutus was a Man fo 
>reat, that it is no leſs Honour to Junius Brutus to have 

een his Predeceflor, than to Marcus to be deſcended 
from him. | | 

His Mother was Servilia, who deriv'd her Pedigree 
from Servilius Hala, the renown'd Roman that ſtab d 


Spurius Melius with a Dagger he had conceal'd under his 


Arm, becauſe he ſtir d np the People torSedition and Mu- 
einy, in Oraer to mabe himſelf a Brant. Servilia was 
Sijter to Caro Uticenſis, whom Marcus Brutus hononr'd 
much more for his Heroich Vertues, thau for being his 
Uncle. 

Should we give way to thoſe, who to vilify his Race, 
make him to deſcend from Junius Bratuss Caterer, we 


| {hall Rill find that, take it which way we will, he de- 


ſceuds 
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ſcends from a Hand that aſſerted the Liberty of Rome, 
and that Marcus Brutus not only inherited rhe Vertue 
of his Noble Anceſtors, but added to it; and if he had 
any baſe Progenitor, he not only diſguis d his Meanneſs, 
but render d 1 Ilfoftrious. He is the rrue Offspring of 
his Family, in whoſe Actions the brave admire them- 
ſelves, and in whoſe Words the wiſe hear their own. 
An infamous Nobleman is no bodies Son, for he carmor 
be his whoſe he is not, and knows not how to be bis to 
whom be belongs. He who is only Noble on Account 
of his Anceſtors Vertue, may thank God that the dead 
cannot give the Lye to the living ; for when he men- 
tions his Fore- fathers, could they ſpeak, he would have 
the Lye given him by as many as he challenges for his 
Progenitors. The dead have more. Honour than the 
living, who would difgrace them, have Pride. If the 
Caterer was Anceſtor to Marcus Brutus, the Aﬀtions of 
his Deſcendent rais'd him above the Family, and he 
was fo fortunate as to have a Succeſſor whoſe Fore- 
father he did not deſerve to be. Yer it is not in our 
Choice how we ſhall be born, and it is no Crime to be 
the Son of an ill Man, but to follow his Example, and 
much worſe to come from a good Man and not be like 
him; as it is worſe to corrupt that which is precious 
than what is vile. 


' He had a natural propenſion to the Study of Philo 
in which he labour d 4 55 Succeſs, and 240 2 
plauſe among the Greeks, He prefer'd the divine Plato's 
Doctrine e any ot her, and ad her d to it. He approꝛꝰd 
nor of the new and middle Doctrine, but was better plea- 
ſed with the ancient; and, among all the learned Men, ever 
paid ſingular Reſpect to Antiochus Aſcalonita. Is the 
Latin Tongue he was well inſtructed in the Court and 
Martial Stile. In the Greek he ſucceſsfully affected the 
Lacenick Brevity. This ſententious Brevity appears in his 
N where 4 few Words furniſh Matter for Refle- 

jon, and yet the Reader does not miſs what us wanting, 
or fail to read what is not written. The Shortneſs of has 
Epiſtles ſeems to abound, and what would be to {po in 
another does not ſeem to be wanting in him. He made 
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wſe of Words as if they had been Money. ſpobe all in 
ot nothing in FA 442 One Nord 77 fo ſtood 22 
hundred, ſo refin'd mas his Language. 1 
A Man with an aſpiring Mind and natural Goodneſs 
may be brave and vertuoug, but if he wancs Learning 
he will not know how to manage his Valour or Vertue. 
He is very defe&ive who has borh theſe Qualfries, if 
he knows not how to manage them. - Valour ill be- 
ſtow'd becomes Raſhneſs; and fooliſh Vertue does Harm 


in not knowing how to do Cood ; and ſometigees Idle 


Vertue, and Valour diſarm'd, are worſe than prudent. 


Cowardice and conſiderate Vice; by how much Evil 
corrected is, better than Good corrupted. There is lit- 


tle Difference betwixt doing Harm with that which is 


Good, for want of knowing bow ro do Good, and im- 
proving that which is bad even in its ill, becauſe it 

ows how to do Good and Harm. It looks unlikely 
that Vertue, which is holy, ſhould become criminal by 


being ill us d. Gold is precious, and given in Coin is a 


Favour, but ſhot in a Bullet kills and becomes criminal 


without loſing its Value. He who ſaid that Vertue con- 


ſiſted in a Mean, did not intend it of the Geometrical, 
but of the Arithmetical Mean, which is the Product of 
a Sufficiency between Exceſs and Deficiency. So Reli- 


gion ſubſiſts between Hereſy which is defective, and Su- 


perſticion that is ſuperfluous. They are Enemies to 
Verrue, who add to, or ſubtract from it; as the Num- 
ber ſeven ceaſes to be the ſame when it falls to five, or 


riſes to nine. It being viſible in Marcus Brutus that he 
was yertuous, and knew how to be ſo, the Good and 


the Bad, who in his days liv'd in Rowe, reforted to him 
to bring him into Danger. The one ſort bore him Com- 


pany, the others expos'd him. His Life was agreeable - 


to the Mulritude, and his Converſation acceptable to 
the Senators, as was his Stile in writing, which was 


neither tedious to him, nor any others; contrary to ma- 


ny, who think Eloquence conſiſts in being long 

before they begin, and never coming to an End. 
It was no ſmall Teſtimony of his ſound Judgment, 
that he was an Enemy to Innovation, as appear d BY 
| his 
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his approving the ancient receiv'd Doctrine againſt the 
Modern Opinions. This was a Prelude to his ufing the 
Dagger, in Oppoſition to Jalius Ceſar's new Project ot 
errcting an Empire. The World periſh'd for attempt- 
ing tochange, and Men are ruin'd by endeavouring not 
to be like themielves. Novelty is of that ditcontented 
Nature, that when diſpleas'd at what it was, it ſoon 
grows weary of what it is, and muſt ceaſe to be ſo, that 
it may continue to be new. Tbe Lover of Novelty , 
lives upon ſucceſhve Deaths and Deſtructions, and he 
mult either ceaſe to be fond of Novelty, or make it his 
Euſineis ever to ceaſe being what he was. 

In his Jouth Marcus Brutus. bore his Uncle Cato Com- 
pany in his Expedition to Cyprus, againſt Prolomey, who 
had murder d ory | before their Arrival, Cato was ob- 
ligid to make ſome ſiay at Rhodes, and therefore ſent his 
Friend Canidius to Cyprus, to ſecure the Treaſure ; but 
then fearing this Man would not give 4 Juſt Account of 
what was committed to him, he writ to Brutus to embar 
with all poſſible Specd at Pamphilia for Cyprus, that his 
Moderation might be a Check to the Avarice of Canidius. 
Brutus oben d his Tacie, tho unwillingly, as believing ths 
Commiſſion was not agreeable to his Studies and Inclina- 
tion, ſince he went as a Spy upon Canidius's Honeſty, Fe 
pretended other plauſivle Reaſons to palliate the Diſhonour 
his coming muſt prove to the other; and to prevent the 
Offence, lept a watchful He over him, without giving 
Scandal; which Cato highly commended, and Canidius 
never obſerved. Thus mithout giving way to verify the 
Suſpicion, he gather d the Cold and Silver, a vaſt Quan- 

tity whereof was carry'd to Rome. - 
States are then well govern'd, when ſuch Magiſtrates 
are ſent into remote Provinces, as tather endeavour to 
prevent Frauds and Extortions, than to punifh thoſe 
that are guiity of them. Some Princes are greater Lo- 
ſers by the Judges who puniſh thoſe that defraud them, 
than they would be by thoſe deceirful Perſons them- 
ſelves. He who prevents his Officers ſtealing, faves 
the Officer and his Treaſurer ; he who ſuffers him to 
ſtral, loſes both the Treaſure and the Officer. Thoſe 
— | B _ Crinies 
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Crimes are moſt committed which are oftneſt puniſh'd : 


therefore the ſaving of Puniſhment is the ſaving of 


Crimes. He who ſteals, for the moſt part makes his 
Defence with what he has ſtolen. Criminals ever were 
the Delight and Advantage of wicked Judges, who 
therefore ſeek after them, only to find, not to mend 
them. Cato would not leave it in the Power of Cani- 
dius to ſteal, and Brutus prevented bis doing it. Rome 
was doubly beholding to them, for what was twice her 
own, once becauſe they gave it her, and again becanſe 
they ſuffer'd it not to be ;mbezell'd. | 

Monarchies impair the Number of their Kingdoms, 
when they ſend Magiſtrates to gayern them, who re- 
turn home enrich'd with the Triumphs of Peace. I 
own this is but beginning to fall, but deginning at the 
Foundation they fall all at once. S:arce any Law will 
reach to convict him that ſteals with Conſideration. 1 
call that Conſideration, when ſo much is ſtolen, as 
ſerves to appeafe the Envious, to filence rhe Accuſer, 
to corrupt the Judge, and ro enrich the Criminal, who 
ſteals for them all. The Gallows claims him, who fteals 
ſo little, that there is notiiing left ro rob him of, 
when Sentence 15 given. 

IWhen the Peace of the Cammoumealih was diſturb d by 
the Arms of Cefar and Pompey, Erutus iaclin d to the 
Julian Faction, on Account that his Father had been mur- 
der d by tompey.; but then conſidering, that he was more 
oblig d to eſpagſe his Countries than his amn Quarrel, and 

elieving Pompeyꝰ Motive of arming juſter than Cæſar 2, 
he faded with Pornpey. Tet before je aid not ſalute him, 
when they met, looking upon it as a Crime, even to pay 4 
common Civility to his Father's Murderer. However, at 
this time, he ſubmitted to him, as his Country's General, 
and the Protector of the public Liverty. He went Legate 
under Seſtius, then ſent to govern Sicily; but finding no 
Action there to employ his Falour, proceeded into Ma- 
cedon, at ſuch time as Cæſar and Yorapey were ready to 
join Battle, to contend for the Empire of the N erld. Pom- 

. pey receiv'd him with ſingular Teſtimonies of Foy and 
ſteem, riſing from his Seat to embrace him, and ids > 
Im 


1 

him with greater Affection than all the other famous Com? 
manders that follow'd him. | 

This Action of Marcus Brutus was a Prefident againſt 
all thoſe who prefer their private Advantage before the 
publick Good. Pompey was his Enemy, on fo power- 
ful a Motive as having murder'd his Father. Pompey 
was then the Father of his Country; Bratz follow'd 
the Univerſal Kindred and forſook his own, tho' not 
without paying his Duty to it. He paid not the uſual 
Civility to Pompey's Perſon, but honour'd his Employ- 
ment, approv'd of his Deſign, and bore Arms under 
him. He was as good a Son to his Country as to his 
Father. He who is abſolutely good, performs his Duty 
in all Points. He was an Enemy to Pompey's Perſon 
but not to his Poſt. Had he ſided with Ceſar, he had 
been a good Son, but a'bad Commonwealths man. 
Taking part with Pompey, he was a good Common- 
wealths-man, and ,doubly a good Son. He who loſes 
his Honour for his Buſineſs, loſes both his Buſineſs and 
his Honour. Enemies have gain'd very many Victories 
through the Intereſt of private Perſons. Princes have 
no greater Enemies than their own Subjects, who en- 
vying their General's Succeis, rather wiſh Victory to 
the Enemy than to him. It has been oftner obſerv'd 
than it ought to have been, that in Councils of War, 
the greater Number will vote for the Adverſe Party, 
rather than the Experienc'd Wiſdom of one who adviſes 
well ſhall take place. O treacherous Wickedneſs! That 
the Ignorant ſhould rather chuſe to periſh, than follow 
the Advice of one that ſaves them. The Monarch wha 
in Council chuſcs that as b<it which has moſt Votes, is 
a Slave to Multitude, whereas he ought to be fo only 
to Reaſon. If the Irince knows not as much as many, 
there are many that impoſe upon him; for he wha 
judges by what he hears, and not by what he under- 
{tands, is a Hearer, not a Judge. Marcus Brutis fol- 


low'd him that ſie his Father, and forſook him that 


went about to deſtroy his Mother Nome. He kill'd the 
one, aid caus'd the other to be ſlain, as we ſhall fee 
| %o hereafter, 
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hereafter, without offending againſt the publick Good, 
or forgetting the private, oy 

He paſs'd over into Sicily, and finding no generous Em- 
ployment there, to gain Honour, went away to ſeek 
the utmoſt Danger in Pompey's Camp at the Battle of 
Pharſalia, Marcus Brutus ask de no Reward of the Se- 
nate for having ſervd in Gru, and enrich'd Rowe 
with Ptolomey's Treaſure ; but fav'd himſelf the Trouble 
of craying, by ſeeking Danger in rhe Eattle, where there 
was need of him. The World is devour'd, and impo- 
veriſh'd, not by Rewards ask'd for Services, but by ad- 
ditional Recompences beg'd, 2s Merit, upon Gratuities 
already beftow'd. Wicked Men have found out a ſcan- 
dalous veay to grow rich, by demanding ſomething may 
be given them becauſe they beg'd, and then begging a- 
gain becauſe ſomething was given them. The Reaſon of 
this vile Practice is, becauſe Coverous Men require ſome- 


thing of thoſe, who take all for themſelves ; therefore 


the one Part can boldly ask, and the other cannot ſafely 
deny. Marcus Brutus was ſent to all the Places he went 
to, without any Intereſt, or Sure made on his fide. 
Verres was in Sicily, till all Sicily was ſwallow'd up by 
Ferres. Verres return'd to Rome, and Sicily was left 
without Ferret, but not Ferres without Sicily. Marcus 
Bratus went into Sicily but Sicib enter'd not into 
Marcus Brutus; he found what he deſpis'd in its 
Wealth, and what he ſought not in its Peace. He who 
ſtay d, and enrich'd himielt, had need of Sicily, but 
Sicily ſtood in need of him, who went away to Mace. 
don, to expoſe himfclt to Danger. ? 
Marcus Brutus, in the Army, gave all his Time to Stu. 
dy and Reading, except theſe Hours he was oblig'd 10 at- 


tend Pompey ; nor did he oaly employ his leaſure Time in 


Reading, and Writing; but ſpent the nhole Night in com- 
poſing a Compendium of Poly bius, with his Remarks on it, 
and contiuu d the ſame Employment, during the Heat of 
the Day, in the ſcorching Summer ſeaſon, whilſt the Phar- 
falian Expedition laſted, whea the Army was entangled in 
Bogs and Moraſſes, and he hungry, and ſcorch di G reaſan 
| 47; his 
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his Servants had not brought his Tent, nor Proviſions ; and 
when, the Battle.bein ay 1 fought the next Day, all Men 
were in Dread for the Event, or at leaſt ſollicitows aud 
anxious how to make the beſt Defence. | ! 
The moſt Renowned Generals and Commanders in the 
World have join d Study and Warfare together, and 
the Military Art has always gone Hand in Hand with 
Reading. The Sword of Great Men has not diſdain d 
the Pen. An Arrow is the beſt Emblem of this Truth, 
in which the Feather directs the Iron Point that is to 
give the Wound. Alexander the Great and 7ulirs Ceſar, 
may be two Inſtances among many. Alexander hear- 
ing Homer's Iliads was encourag'd, and grew bold; he 
well knew that without this Defence, the Brealt-plate, 
Helmet and Shield, were a troubleſoine Weight on the 
Body, and a viſible glittering Confeſſion of the Dread 
that is in the Mind. The Body that is not arm'd by the 
Heart, is hid by Armour, but not arm'd. He who is 
deſtitute of himſelf, and arm'd with Steel, is a Man 
arm'd ; but the Armour is without a Man ; if he lives, 
it is becauſe he was not found out; if he dyes, it is 
becauſe he, was encumber'd ; and if he runs not away, 
It is becauſe he cannot, not that he wants for Cowar- 
dice., More of theſe dye by their own Weapons, than 
by the Enemies. Death easily knows them in Fight, 
and juſtly culls them out from amidſt the bold, and 
daring. Alexander was often wounded unarin'd, when 
many of his Men were kill'd in Armour, | 
Fiulius Ceſar tought and writ ; this is ſaying and do- 
ing; he valu'd his Study as he did his Life. He ſwam 
with one Hand, and ſav'd his Commentaries with the 
_ : looking on them as no leſs a Concern than his 
ile. | | | 
Mafcus Brutus exactly copy'd them both, ſince he 
made Choice of Study for his Armourv, at the great 
Battle of Fharſalia. He was to ſhare the next Day in 
ſuch a mighty Danger, and when others provided for 
their Detence, or thought of the threatning Perils, he 
was commenting, or reading of Pojyhixs ; an Honour 
due to fo great and fingwar an Author, whoſe Hiſtory 
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affords true and living Examples, ad vantagious Precau- 
tions, and ſprightly elegant Sentences. He arm'd him- 
felt with Knowledge and paſt Accidents, and by the 
preterit provided for the Future. The Battle of Phar- 
ſalia took up no more of his Thoughts, than that he 
was to be there ingag'd for his Countries Liberty. He 
minded not what might befall him in it, but ſtudy'd 
what he ought to act. It is the Prudence of Cowards 
to conſider thoſe Dangers they are to be ingag d in; and 
it is ſometimes even the Cowardice of brave Men. The 
General is to conſider, and the Soldier to obey. Con- 
fideration has produc'd many Overthrows, and Raſh- 
nels has gain'd no fewer Victories. I neither juſtify the 
Raſh ; nor do I condemn the Conſiderate; I only de- 
cide, who are to act each Part, and ſhew the Danger of 
this Vertue, and the Succeſs of that Vice. The Mind 
thinks on what it may fear, and begins to fear in that it 
begins to think ; and very often it perſwades it ſelf to 
fear, and grows jealous of what can be reaſon'd againſt 
it; becauſe there is no Man but believes himſelf. It is 
the great Fault of Fear to make ſomething of nothing, 
and a great deal of a little. Ir increaſes Things, with- 
out adding to them, and its Arithmetick reckons what 
there is not. It is the moſt pernicious falſe Witneſs in 
the World, becauſe tho' it has deceitful Eyes, it fees 
what it does not look ar. 

It & reported that Julius Cæſar, on the day the Battle 
of Pharſalia was fonght, under ſt anding that Marcus Eru- 
tus was on Pompey's fide, tooh [ſuch ſpecial Care of his 
Perſon, that in the Heat of it, he gave Oraers to all his 
Commanders not to kill, but to pore him, and if he ſur- 
rendred Wael that he ſhould be brought before him, but 
that if he ſtood out they ſhould leave him, withoat offering 
any Violence, Cæſar ts ſaid to have expreſs'd this extra- 
ordinary Kindzeſs for Brutus, for the Affection he ſtill 
bore his Mother Servilia, with whom he was once — 
ly in Lode; and becauſe Marcus Brutus was born in the 
Height of this Amour and Iitiigue, Julius Cæſar conclu- 
ded he was his Son. 1 
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It was decreed that Ceſar (ſhould dye by the Hand of 
Brutus, and Ceſar took all poſſible Care to ſecure his 
own Death, and to draw near the Man that was to kill 


him. This was an extraordinary Blindneſs in Ceſar to 


rocure his own Deſtruction; but not ſingular; he 
mitated many, and will be follow'd by many more. 
What is more frequent than to ſee Men buſie about pro- 
moting their own Puniſhment and Ruin 2 Unhappy 
and obſtinare deſires of Men, which ſeek the Chaſtiſe- 
ment through the Infection of Vice] Did not God's 
Infinite Goodneſs oppoſe our own Pretenfions, he would 
puniſh us by only granting what we earneſtly ſeek after. 
How many have loſt rheir Sleep and Peace, and been 
expos'd to envious Perſons and Thieves, by God's grant- 
ing them the Wealth they beg'd for? How many have 
pray'd for Honours and Dignities, who found in them 
their Diſgrace and Overthrow 2 What Woman is there 
that does not offer up her Vows for Beauty, without con- 
ſidering that is the Means to expoſe her Chaſtity, and 
hazard her Reputation? What Youth does not afpire to 


be genteel and amiable, and by that means becomes 


for Adultery and Leudneſs 2 If the Man who. valves 
himſelf moſt on his Prudence, ſhall at the Requeſt ot 
his Conſcience inquire into the Truth throughout the 
i aſlages of his Life, and the Receſſes of his Mind, it will 
plainly appear that whatſoever he has machinated and 
contriv'd himfelt has been the Ruin of his Soul, and he 
will find as many Breaches in it, as he imagin'd he erect- 
ed Structures. It is a Spiritual Crime and a Huthan 
Fo:ly, not to know what to deſire, and yet to preſume 
to ask. He is in the right, who always is jealous he 
may be in the wrong. He who in his Applications to 
Almighty God lays aſide his own Wilkes. adapts his 
Requeſt to the Law of Cod, which he makes his Rule; 
and that Law being the Sum of all Heavenly Right, it 
is not ſubject to Interpretations, nor does it admit of 
Frauds. Julius Ceſar obſtructed all Ways to his Safety; 
his wiſhes were blind, he was careful to preſerve his own 
Death, to attract to him his Murderer, and his Reſolu- 
tions being taken in the dark, he could not diſcern the 
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Enmity of Marcus Brutus in his Friendſhip with Pumpey. 


If we would diſcover the Occaſion of this Folly in 
Julius Ceſar, we (hall ſoon find, it was his Sin. Ceſar 
thought Brutus was his own Son, and concluded him 
to be ſo, becauſe he was born at the rime when he 
moſt paſſionately lov'd, and moſt freely enjoy'd his 
Mother Servilia. : 

Kindred contracted by Sin and Adultery ſheds that 
Blood it pretends to be neare!t to. Women are the 
Givers and Sources of Life, and the Cauſers and Or- 
caſion of Death. They are io be dealt with as we deal 
with Fire, fince they are to us like Fire. It is true 


they are our Warmth and our Comfort ; they are beau- 
tiful and bright; rhe Sight of them rejoices Houſes and 


Cities; but rake heed of them, tor they Fire any thing 
that touches them; they burn thoſe that cleave to 
them, and conſume the iind they rake Voff:thon of. 
They give Light, and caſt cut Smoak that makes the 
Eyes ſhed Tears which gaze on their Luſtre. He 
who has them not is in the Dark; who has them is 
in Danger. The Remedy conſiſts not either in too 
much or too little. A little Water makes Fire burn 
the Fiercer, a great deal quite puts it our. It is eaſily 
had, and eaſily loſt. The Compariſon is ſo natural 
that I need not make it out, for Fire and Woman are 
ſo abſolutely the fame, that he changes not the Names 
who calls Fire Woman, or Woman Fire. The Athes 
of Julius Cæſar verify this among the Embers of Ser- 
diba, who with one Spark the ſent along with him, 
{a many Years after, left the Fire conceal'd jn his 
Eowels that was to burn him, and the funeral Pile 
that was to conſume him, diſguis'd under fatherly 
Love. 


Pompey being defeated at Pharſalia, and his Army 


routed, he retir'd to the Sea, and whilſt Cx'ar's Party 
plunder d the Camp, Marcus Brutus privately made hit 


Eſcape to a marſhy Ground, difficult of Acceſs by reaſon 


of the Bogs, and conceaPd by the Thickneſs of the Reeds 
and Ruſhes. From this Place under the Shelter of the 
Night he fled to Lariſſa, aud thence writ to Cæſar, who 

| e rejoicing 
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re joxcing that he had eſcap'd unhurt, order d he ſhould 


come to him. Brutus came, whom he not only pardon d, 


yeferr'd him above all his Friends and Commanders. 


but | 
Won gee able to gueſs to what Part of the World-Pom- 
pey fled, Cæſar ton Brutus aſide and diſcours'd him 


concerning Pompeys flight, to diſcover what he judg d of 
it, From him he gather'd he was certainly gone to E- 
gypr, where Cæſar found him according as Brutus had 
intimated For this reaſon, and what has been ſaid 4. 
bove, he bad ſuch Power over Cæſar, that he reconciled 
him to Caſſius, and to the King of Africk, tho' he had 
hig hy offended Czar. I am of Opinion this King was 
18 and not Deiotarus, and making an Oration in his 
ehalf, he protected him in a great Part of his King- 
dom. It is reported that Cæſar hearing his Speech, ſaid 
to his Friends, I know not what this Touth aims at, but 
what he aims at, he does it vehemently. 
7wuvenal, a Yoer, who as far as might be expected 
from a Heathen, ſpoke reſpectfully of Providence, 
when he relates that P-»wpey long before he loſt this 
Batrel, lay very near the Point of Death of a Fever in 
Campania, reflecting on the Blindneſs of Mens Prayers, 
for offering Vows and Sacrifices to the God's for his 
Health, begging Life for him, who if he had dy'd 
there, would have had a noble Tomb, with the Tirle 
of Invincible, utters theſe Words full of religious Ele- 


gancy, bewwailing that he liv'd to long. 


Provida Pompeio dederat Campania Febres 
Optandas, ſed multæ Urbes & publica Vata 


icerunt. 


Thus Engliſpd by Mr. Dryden. 
Campania Fortunes malice to prevent, 
To Pompey an indulgent Fever ſent: 
Burt publick Prayers impos'd on Heaven to give 
Their much lov'd Leader an unkind Reprieve. 


Theſe Prayers through fond Zeal obrain'd his Health, 


tg prove the Bane of his * Alas, how _ 


” 
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in the Dark are our Deſires! How much Blood we 


- ſhed, and Toil we undergo is obliterated by our frail 


_ — 


Imagination! How few are they who know how to 


. reckon Shortneſs of Life among God's Bleſſings! Pom- 
fo's Life was prolong'd, to gain more Time to make 


is laſt Hour miſerable. At Pharſalia he loſt his Ar- 


my and the Hopes of Romes Liberty. tepoſing his 


Safety in Flight. Marcus Brutus fav'd himſelf from 


the Enemies Sword in a Moraſs, and hiding his Fear 
under the Veil of Night, went away to Lariſſa. Bru- 


tus Writ to Ceſar, Ceſar call'd him to his Camp, che- 


riſh'd him, and at his Requeſt with much Joy par- 


don'd Caſſius. What is it that does not conſpire with 


the ill Fate of an ambirious Man? Ceſar's Victory 


brought his Murderers to his Side. Cæſar knew how 


to ſpare, but not to ſpare himſelf, Tyrants are ſo per- 


- nicious, that even Virtue proves their Danger. If they 
go on in violent Courſes, they throw themſelves away; 
it they check themſelves, they are caſt down. Such is 
the Nature of their Iniquity, that Obſtinacy ſupports, 


and Amendment ruins them. Their whole Safety 


depends on this Aphoriſm, either do not begin to be a 


Tyrant, or never ceaſe to be ſo Becauſe Contempt is 
more daring than Fear; the former is invigorated by 


the Change in a cruel Man, who checks himſelf; and 


the latter increaſes by the Poſitiveneſs of him who 


multiplies Cruelties. I own this laſt will make the | 


worſt End, bur not fo ſoon. Thus he who perſiſts 
holds out longeſt, but gives his Soul for that Advan- 
tage. 


Ceſar knew not to what Part of the World Pompey | 


had withdrawn himſelf; he took Brutus afide, ask d 


his Opinion, and he ſhow'd; ſo much Likelihood for 
his Conjecture, that it prevail'd upon Ceſar to tollow _ 
him to Egypt, where he overtook him, and receiv'd ' 


Pompey the Great's Head from Ptolomy, as a Welcome. 


Good Men laſt no longer in the Hands of the Wick- * 
ed, than till they can flatter others worſe than them- > 
ſelves with their Ruin. The good Man who thinks 
himſelf ſafe in the Power of a wicked. One, may be 
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good, but not wiſe. He keeps him for a Sacrifice unz 
der the Name of an Example. Wicked - Vrinces and 
Miniſters ſeek the moſt refin'd Virtue, that they may 
have the Opportunity of making it fall an Offering to 
thoſe they ſtand in need of. This tho an ancient 
practice ſeems to ſtart up as new every Age; or rather 
every Day. It is no leſs Virtue than Danger to be good 
among the wicked; for the greateſt Merit among evil 
Men is to be worſe than they; and he who knows how 
to be fo, and deſigns to thrive, in Order to ſecure 
himſelf as the only evil Perſon, endeavours to prove 
that the other wicked Men are good, becauſe they are 
no ſooner thought virtuous, but they begin to be ſuſ- 
pected. Prolomy was indebred to Pompey for his King- 
dom, which he had given to his Father, and when he 
came in Diſtreſs to claim the Gratitude that was due, 
he brought with him the Memory of the Benefits be- 
ſtow d on him to ſerve the Tyrants turn, that he break- 
ing through them all, might make his Treachery the 
more valuable in the Eyes of his Enemy, whoſe Favour 
he purchas'd at the Price of Pompey's Head. Ceſar wag 
worſe than Ptolomy. ſince he did not by his Death pu- 
niſh the infamous Confidence he repos'd in his ill Na- 
ture, in conceiting thar ſo ſhameful and abominable an 
Action could be grateful to him. This was a prodigi- 
ous Accident, fince it prov'd that a wicked Man might 
become good, by following the Example of an' evil 
Perſon ; fince it cannot be deny'd bur that Ceſar had 
been juſt in taking away Frolomy's Kingdom and his 
Head, for his Beheading of Pompey. However, rho? 
Ceſar had not Virtue and Worth enough to go ſo far, 
ug e was aſham'd ro ſhow he rejoyc'd at the Death of 
ſo brave an Enemy. He oblig'd his Eyes to weep. 
when they would have laugh'd, diſguiſing bis Joy, and 
concealing his Fear with forc'd Tears and an Hypocriti- 
cal Sorrow; It is Jawful to fear an Enemy, in order 
Bot to contemn him, but to fear him only through 
Dread is fo ſcandalous, that even the weakneſs of Women 
has Honour enough to withſtand it. A brave Man 
fears his Adverſary, a Coward dreads his own Fear ; 
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hence it is that he thinks himſelf ſecure in nothing but 
the Death of that which makes his Life uneaſy, be- 
cauſe he whoſe Defence conſiſts in the ill Succeſs of his 
Adverſary, finds an Enemy every where. 

Plutarch in the Life ot Hhocion, a great I hiloſopher 
and invincible General, ſays, That Athens having been 
ruin'd by the Arms of Philip King of Macedon, the 
News of his Death was brought ro the City; and the 
viler Sort advifing to offer Sacrifices to the God's, and 
make publick Sports and Rejoycings for the Death of 
ſo great an Enemy, Fhocion ſtrenuoully oppos'd it, ſay- 
ing, It was a Sign of mean Spiritedneſs, and a ſham«- 
ful Confeſſion of the Commonwealths viie Fear, to 
make publick Rejovcings-for the Death of an Enemy; 
and reprov'd Demoſthenes, repearing ſome Verſes out of 
Homer, becauſe he had ſpoken ill of Alexander, King 
Philip's Son. Thus, tho' tis good Fortune to have an 
Enemy dye, as we cannot but rejoice, it is decent to 
conceal it, becauſe great Actions only proceed from a 
Heart full of Afſurance, and Reaſon that fug-eſts Mi- 
ſtruſt. The Affront put upon the Wife of Frederich 
Barbaruſſa at Milan, provok'd him not to leave one 
Stone upon another in that City, and with the Blood 
of all to chaſtize the Wickedneſs of ſome, who ſhame- 
fully rejoyc'd in the Contempt of their abſent Enemy. 

Marcus Brutus's Honour and Virtue feems to be 
ſully'd by his giving Ce/ar certain Advice, which way 
he might overtake Pompey, whote Soldier he had been 
the Day before, to whom he voluntarily ſubmitred 
himſelf to defend the Liberty of his Country, obeying 
him as his General. This Action looks Treacherous 
and Baſe; but the Deeds of a virtuous, learned and 
brave Man are nor to be judg'd with Precipitation. 
Marcus Brutus was ſingularly adorn'd with theſe Qua- 
lities. This Confideration prevented my deciding rat]1- 
ly according to the ſcandalous Appearan:e of Treache- 
ry, which teem'd ro charge him with diſcovering his 
General's Secrets. How ſolidly does he act, who is 
folidly good. When he acted miſteriouſly, he ap- 
pear d criminal in the Sight of thoſe who diſlike yas 
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Mens Proceedings. Eyes that are darkned with Clonds 
of Dimneſs, lay the Fault upon the fair Chryſtal the 
behold, alledging it is not clear, and call that a Def, 
in the Object which is in the Faculty. What they can 
not ſee well, they ſay they perceive faulty, and call 
that a Blot in another, which is their own Blind- 
neſs. 

Whilſt Pompey was a private Perſon in Rome, Mar- 
cus Brutus did not ſalute, or reſpe&t him, becauſe he 
had cans'd his Father to be put to Death. When m- 
pey took upon him the Command of the Roman Army, 
ro defend the publick Liberty, he laid afide his private 
Enmity to aſſiſt the Publick, and liſted himſelf under 
Pompey. He fought under him at Pharſalia, becauſe he 
defended his Country. Pompey loſt the Battel and fled, 
As ſoon as Marcus Brutus perceiv'd that Pompey flying, 
only defended himſelf, he call'd to Mind his Father's 
Death, and reſolv'd to revenge it on Pompey, who was 
the Cauſe of it. Thus he commendably knew how to 
ſtand by and aſſiſt his Mother Rome, and to revenge his 
Father's Death, without a Crime. He deliver'd him 
up to Cæſar, who he knew would not think himſelf 
ſafe till he were Dead. Not that the Valour of Julius 
Ceſar fear'd the Perſon and Arms of Fompey, but the 
Pretence and Reaſon of his taking Arms. The Evan- 
gelical Law had not then enjoyn'd the loving of Ene- 
mies, a moſt holy Precept, ever ſafe, and in Humani- 
ry eaſy; only difficult to be perſwaded to the brutal 
Paſſion of Anger; we are now commanded ſo to do, and 
moſt of us through our Wickedneſs, proceed juſt con- 

rary. We hear the Cries that ſtir us up to love our 
Enemies, they ought to be obey'd in loving thoſe of 
the Body, but we'obey them in cheriſhing thoſe of the 
Soul, Whar elſe is lov'd in Wicked Men, who are 
numerous, but the World? VVhar elſe does Affection 
employ it ſelf on, but the Fleſh and the Devil? VVe 
excuſe ourſelves; who are taught by Truth it ſelf, and 
we accuſe the miſguided Genril:s, who obſerving a due 
Decorum in Moral and Political Virtues, took Re- 
venge of VVrongs that in their Religion were unpar- 
fy es ; donable, 
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donable, and in that Religion, ſelf. Murder was an 
Heroick Action, and rewarded with Altars and Sta- 
tues. 

There is no relying on Victories. Had not Caſar 
gain'd this Battel, he had not drawn the Daggers of 
Brutus and Caſſius ſo near to him, as to be ſtuck in his 
Heart. Leſs Confidence is to be repos'd in Auxiliaries, 
and Allies. Had not Pompey been aſſiſted by Brutus, 
which he ſo highly valu'd, he had not attracted a Spy 
upon his Retreat to cauſe his Death. It is an Exploit 
ot Providence to overthrow Conquerors with their Vi- 
Etories ; for it is worſe not to know how to overcome, 
than to be vanquiſh'd. God needs not link his Juſtice 
to the Calamity of the Criminal in order to puniſh him. 
He gives Riches in order to impoveriſh, Victories to 
ſubdue, and Honours to debaſe. On the other Hand, 
he honours with Contempt, gives Victory by Loſſes, 
and enriches with Poverty, Much of this has undeni- 
ably been verify d in Brutus, Pompey and Ceſar, and the 
reſt will be made out in the Lite of the one, and the 
Deaths of the other two. ; 

Cæſar going over into Africk, againſt Cato and Sci- 
pio, /eft Brutus in the Ciſalpine Gaule to the great Hap- 
pineſi of that Country; for the other Provinces, being, 
through the Avarice and Luxury of Governours, worſe 
treated under the inſolence of Peace, than they might have 
been by the fury of War, this only \ rovince enjoyd Plemy 
and Faſe through the Virtae, Religion and Temperance of 
Marcus Brutus, who reſtor d it 2 tne Extortions of his 
Predeceſſors. By thi; mild Government Marcus Erutus 
gain'd for him the Afﬀettions of all thoſe that had before ha. 
ted Cæſar, whoretarning into Italy, and paſſing through the 
Cities that had been under the Government of Brutus, re- 
ceivd in joyful Acclamations the Thanks of all Men for 


ſuch a Miniſter, which acknowledging Prutus made up 


his Applauſe. i 
A good Governour, who ſucceeds a bad one in a Ci- 


ty or Province is good and fortunate ; becauſe being 


himſelf good, he is Succeſſor ro another who makes 


him ſeem better. He who governs a City weil which 
2 another 
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another govern'd ill, both Governs and reſtores it. He 
is commendable for his Refolution in not imitating his 
Predeceſſor, for putting a Stop to the ill Conſequences 
ariſing from that Scandal, and for ſetting an honour- 


able Example. The virtue and Difintereſtedneſs ot 
Marcus Brutur was the only thing that mov'd the Peo- 


ple to love Ceſar, as a Prince, whom before they ha- 
red as a Tyrant. Kings juſtly deſerve the Commenda- 


tions of their good Miniſters, ſince they juſtly ſuſtain 
the Complaints of bad Ones. For this Reaſon they 


ought to conſider, when they make choice of Gover- 
nours, that they chooſe themſelves in ſeveral Perſons. 
The San is a Noble and worthy Preſident for Princes, 
he daily teaches them their Duty in bright Inſtructions, 
and lays it plain before them, written with Stars inſtead 
of Letters. The Majeſty of the Sun is above all things 
that compoſe the Republick of bright Nature. Aſtro- 
logy, a Science which has pry'd into his Actions and 
obſerv'd his Motions, demonſtrates that he ſubmits to 
the contrary violent Rapture of the Spheres, without 
hindrinz his own Courſe. He who gives Life and Lighr 
to ali rhinzs, does not diſdain to obey, and yet governs 
himſelf ſo as not ro ſubmit entirely or proudly to re- 
ſiſt. Since then no Man is ſo great as the Sun, nor has 
Charge of ſo many things, all ought to follow his Ex- 
ample. They muſt go, as he does where it is conve- 
nient; but muſt not always go the VVay they began 
nor whirher they pleaſe. However, this Compliance, 
and this VVill is not to be ſeen, but in the Unity of 
their Government. Nothing appears in the Sun bur 
what is Royal. He is vigilant, lofty, indefatigable, 
careful, exact, bountiful, difintereſted and ſingular. 


He is a Prince well belov'd by Nature, becauſe he is e- 
vor enriching and renewing it with the Elements, 


which are his Vaſſals; if he draws away any thing, it is 
in order to reſtore it in better Condition and with Inte- 
reſt. He exhales Miſts and Vapors, and reſtores them 


in Rains, which fertilize the Earth. He receives what 
is given him, to give more and better than he receives 


it. He allows no body to ſhare in his Duty. In 
| . Phacton's 
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Phaeton's Fable he ſhow'd it was not lawful even in 
his own Son, ſince he was caſt down headlong and 
conſum'd to Aſhes, Phaeton was a Fable, but who- 
ever does like him, will be the Truth of ic. A thing 


ſo unworthy, that it could not be real in the Sun, but 


may be ſo in Men. The Fable feigns it in a dreadtul 
Manner, that it may never come to paſs. They alſo 
feign'd that the Sun fell in Love with Daphne, who 
was converted into a Bay-Tree, to ſhow that the Love 
of Kings mult be ſuch as is to be plac'd where there are 
Lawrels rather than Affection; they mult reward Vir- 
rue that flyes from them. The Secret of the Sun's Go- 
vernment is inſcrutable. He does all, all Men fee he 
does all, they ſee it is done, and none ſees the doing 
of it. His Eclipſes are not void of Political Inſtructi- 
on. By them it appears how pernicious it is for a Mi- 
niſter to erect himſelf equal ro his Maſter, and how 
much he deprives all Men of, who ſtands before him. 
Theſe are Leſſons diſguis'd like Meteors. The Sun is 
free and communicable in the - higheſt Degree; he diſ- 
dains no Place. The great God commanded him to 
riſe on the Evil and on the Good. He produces diffe- 
rent Effects with the ſame Heat; becaule as a ſupreme 
Governour, he adapts himfelf ro the Diſpoſitions he 
meets with. When he melts VVax, he hardens Clay. 
He is as buſy in producing the Nettle as the Roſe, nor 
does he change the Fruits at the Requelt of the Plants; 
and tho' he ſeems to be tractable to Exceſs, yet is he 
infinitely ſevere. He gives Light to the Eyes to ſee 
all things, and with the ſame Light hinders the ſeeing 
of his Eyes; he will be enjoy d by his Subjects, but 
not obſerv'd. Herein conſiſts all the Dignity of Princes. 
But that Kings may perceive how dread ful and certain 
a Danger it is to raiſe mean and baſe Perſons to a great 


Height, let them obſerve it in the Sun, who is only 


darkned and ſhrouded, when he draws up into the Air 
the baſe and vile Vapouts of the Earth, which, when 
rais'd ſo high, congeal into Clouds and disfigure him. 
Bur the chief thing wherein Monarchs ought to imitate 


the Sun, is in the Miniſters he has, on whom he relies. 


No 


„„ 

No Miniſter ſhines or appears in the preſence of the dun 
not that he deſtroys them, which were Cruelty, ot 
Lightneſs, but becaule they vaniſh through the Exceſg 
of his Light, Which ſhows his Sovereignty. He takes 
not away the Light he has given them, when he hides 
them, but exceeds it. They only increaſe by what he 
gives them, therefore Miniſters often decreaſe, and the 
Sun never does. When Miniſters increaſe by what 
they take from their Sovereign and his Subjects, . the 
Decreaſe will appear. in that Sovereign, and not in the 
Miniſters. The Sun's Monarchy is perpetual, becauſe 
fince he was firſt created in the V Vorld he could never 
be charg'd with Innovation in his Practice. It is true 
it may be call'd a Novelty to ſtand fAlill for Joſpxa, to 
turn back for Hezehiah, and to be eclips'd at the 

Death of CHRIST. Miraculous Innovations may 
be allow'd in Kings; to ſtand {till that the Commander 
'- who fights may conquer; to turn back to correct apd 
> cheriſh the afflicted; and to grow Uark for Grief of the 

= greateſt VVickedneſs, are Innovations and Practices 
worthy to be imitated, as thoſe which are not of this 
Sort are worrhy of Hatred. EC eee 
Julius Ceſar learnt this laſt Part concerning Mini- 
ſters, of the Sun, when he made Choice of Marcus 
Brutus to govern the wy eng Gaule; for, contrary to 
the rapacious Practice of his Predeceſſors, he only re - 


ceiv'd the Honour for his Prince; and when Ceſar re- 


turn'd to 7taly where he govern'd, he was darken'd in 
his Preſence by his Light, not by Rapine, leaving him 
all the Love and Acclamations. | 
Marcus Brutus was Brother in Law to Caſſiuis, »ho 
had Married his Siſter junia. Caſſius was oblig'd ro 
Brutus for being receiv'd into Cæſar 's Favour, yet not- 
wit hſtanding this Kindred and great Friendſhip, they fell 
at Variance about the Preterſbip of Rome, which was 
the 2 There wanted not ſome, who ſaid that Cæ- 
ſar himſelf, had underhand 1 705 ſow'd this, Diſcord 
among them, by putting them 55 in Hopes of obtaining it, 
Marcus 
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Phaeton's Fable he ſhow'd it was not lawful even in 
his own Son, ſince he was caſt down headlong and 
conſum'd to Aſhes, Phaeton was a Fable, but who- 
ever does like him, will be the Truth of ic. A thing 
ſo unworthy, that it could not be real in the Sun, but 
may be ſo in Men. The Fable feigns jr in a dreadtul 
Manner, that it may never come to paſs. They alſo 
feign'd that the Sun fell in Love with Daphne, who 
was converted into a Bay-Tree, to ſhow that the Love 
of Kings mult be ſuch as is to be plac'd where there are 
Lawrels rather than ffection; they muſt reward Vir- 
rue that flyes from them. The Secret of the Sun's Go- 
vernment is inſcrutable. He does all, all Men fee he 
does all, they ſee it is done, and none ſees the doing 
of it. His Eclipſes are not void of Political Inſtructi- 
on. By them it appears how pernicious it is for a Mi- 
niſter to erect hunſelf equal ro his Maſter, and how 
much he deprives all Men of, who ſtands before him. 
Theſe are Leſſons diſguis'd like Meteors. The Sun is 
free and communicable in the higheſt Degree; he diſ- 
dains no Place. The great God commarided him to 
riſe on the Evil and on the Good. He produces diffe- 
rent Effects with the ſame Heat; becauſe as a ſupreme 
Governour, he adapts himſelf ro the Diſpoſitions he 
meets with. When he melts VVax, he hardens Clay. 
He is as buſy in producing the Nettle as the Roſe, nor 
does he change the Fruits at the Requelt of the Plants; 
and tho' he ſeems to be tractable to Exceſs, yet is he 
infinitely ſevere. He gives Light to the Eyes to ſee 
all things, and with the ſame Light binders the ſeeing 
of his Eyes; he will be enjoy d by his Subjects, but 
not obſerv d. Herein conſiſts all the Dignity of rinces. 
But that Kings may perceive how dread ful and certain 
a Danger it is to raiſe mean and baſe Perſons to a great 
Height, let them obſerve it in the Sun, who :s only 
darkned and ſhrouded, when he draws up into the Air 
the baſe and vile Vapours of the Earth, which, when 
rais'd ſo high, congeal into Clouds and disfigure him. 
Bur the chief thing wherein Monarchs ought to imitate 


the Sun, is in the Miniſters he has, on whom he relies 
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No Miniſter ſhines or appears in the preſence of the Sun; 
not that he deſtroys them, which were Cruelty, or 
Lightneſs, but becaule they vaniſh through the Excets | 
of his Light, which ſhows his Sovereignty. He takes 
not away the Light he has given them, when he hides 
them, but exceeds it. They only increaſe by what he 
gives them, therefore Miniſters often decreaſe, and the 
Sun never does. When Miniſters increaſe by What 
they take from their Sovereign and his Subjects, the 
Decreaſe will appear in that Sovereign, and not in the 
Miniſters. The Sun's Monarchy 1s perpetual, becauſe 
fince he was firſt created in the V Vorld he could never 
be charg'd with Innovation in his Practice. It is true 
it may be call'd a Novelty to ſtand flill for Joſhua, to 
turn back for Hezehiah, and ro be eclips'd at the 
Death of CHRIST. Miraculous Innovations may 
be allow'd in Kings; to ſtand {till that the Commander 
who fights may conquer; to turn back to correct and 
cheriſh the afflicted ; and to growUark tor Grief of the 
greateſt VVickedneſs, are Innovations and Practices 
worthy to be imitated, as thoſe which are not of this 
Sort are worrhy of Hatred. FF 
Julius Cæſar learnt this laſt Part concerning Mini- 
ſters, of the Sun, when he made Choice of Marcus 
Brutus to govern the Ciſalpine Gaule; for, contrary to 
the rapacious Practice ot his Predeceſſors, he only re- 


ceiv'd the Honour for his Prince; and when Ceſar re- 


turn'd to Tah where he govern'd, he was darken'd in 
his Preſence by his Light, not by Rapine, leaving him 


all the Love and Acclamations. 


Marcus Brutus was Brother in Law to Caſſius, he 
had Married his Siſter Jania. Caſſius was oblig'd to 
Brutus for being receiv'd into Calar's Favour, yet not- 
withſtanding this Kindred and great Friendſhip, they fell 
at Variance about the Pretorſhip of Rome, which was 
the 2 There wanted not ſome, who ſaid that C- 
far himſelf, had underhand ah Cn. [ow'd this Diſcord 
among them, by putting them * in Hopes of obtaining it. 

Marcus 


for tho* he perſwaded 
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Bt, > FRE 
Marcus Brutus ſet his Nobility and Virtue in Competition 
againſt the * Exploits of Caſſius among the Parthi- 
ans. On this Account they were both at Daggers draw. 
Cæſar was inform d of it, and decided the Caſe, ſaying, 
Caſſius has the better Claim, but the beſt it to be given to 
Brutus. He did fo, and beſtow'd an Caſſius another Pre- 
torſhip, who was not ſa thankful for that he rectiv'd, as 
he was ee for what had been deny d him. It was 
not in this Point alone that Brutus had the Aſcendant over 
Czlar's Inclination, but might have been the ſame in all 
other Caſes, and have commanded the Empire. His Fa- 
miliarity with Caſſius debazich'd him from the Love he 
ow'd to Cæſar, for tho he mas not well reconciÞd to Caſ- 
fius, yet he heard the Advice of his Friends, who prompt- 


ed him on, bidding him, not ſuffer himſelf to be led away 


by the Tyrants Kinaneſs, or debas'd and corrupted by his 


Favorrs; that he ought rather to withdraw himſelf by 


Degrees from his Familiarity and Society, becauſe, it was 
certain he honour d him, not to reward his Virtues, but 
to diſſipate and debaſe them. And in Reality, Cæſar 
thought nimſelf not wy ref ſecure of Marcus Brutus, 
imſelf that he would be grateful 
on Account of his good natural Iuclinatian, yet was he 
Jealous of the Greatneſs of bis Spirit, the Letts of his 
Learning, his perſonal Valour, and the powerful Number 
of his Friends. | 
Very often Kindred Occaſions that which it ought to 
obſtruct; it will be proper to explain it. Being Bro- 
thers, Fathers, Sons, Couſins and Kinſmen oftner 
ſerves fur an Excule to ceaſe being fo, than for a Rea- 
ſon to continue it. Let every Man give Ear to his 
own Kindred, and it will explain me. I do affirm that 
Blood and Affinity is a Pretence, and not real Kind- 
red. The Favourites of Princes ought to keep nothing 
ſo remote from them, as thoſe who neareſt belong to 
them, and this for two Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the 
Prince confides in ſuch Perfons, as being fo ſtrictly al- 
Iy'd and oblig'd to his Favourite, and believing that 
was his Deſign in preferring them to him, he ranges 
| | them 
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them without any Fear of making him jealous; and 
thus he uſes himſelf ro others, and divides himſelf, 
which prove great Obſtacles rawards retaining human 
Affections once gain'd, and ſo when he begins to ſuſ- 
pect, he finds he muſt ſtand upon his Guard. The 
ſecond Reaſon if not more forcible, is however no leſs 
dangerous, for the Kindred of the Man in Power, to 
avoid anſwering the Obligation he lays on them, ſay 
he only does his Duty, ſaving themſelves their Thanks 
and call Ingratitude a Courtely ; they perſwade them- 
ſelves they have deſerv'd all, aſpire boldly, and pre- 
ſume to give Cauſe of Jealouſy, only becauſe they 
ought not to be look'd upon as ſuſpttious Perſons. In 
ſhort, they are like Diſeaſes in the Blood, not to be 
cur'd but by letting our. This is a Truth of ſuch a 
Nature, that the bare Naming of it is naming of Ex- 
amples. So it fell out to Marcus Brutut with his Bro- 
ther in Law Ie for by reſtaging him to Caſurs Fa- 
vour, he rais d himſelf a Competitor. It is God's Pre- 
rogative to do good to others, without hurting him- 
{elt ; Ido not ſay this to perſwade a Difficulty in doing 
gobd, but to adviſe Caution. The Holy Ghoſt advi- 
ſes it in Ecclefiaſticas, When thou wilt do good, know to 
whom thou doeſt it; ſo ſhalt thon be thanked for thy Bene- 
fits, Nor do I fay, we ate not to do Good to all Men 
Good and Evil; to Friends and to Enemies; to the 
Good, becauſe they deſerve ir; to the wicked, that 
they may deſerve it; to Friends, becauſe they are ſo: to 
Enemies, that they may be ſo. Herein lyes a profound 
Myſtery of Chatity, and a diſcreet Political Avarice. I 
ſaid, that tho? it was a Duty to do Good to all, we 
ought to obſerve to whom wedo it. To do good is to 
raiſe fo Honour, and there ate fome who only wait till 
they are advanc'd to it, that they may become bal ; 
and as it cannot be deny'd, but that he who gave the Ho- 
nour, did Good;fo neither can it be deny d, but that he did 
Harm to him on whom he beſtow d, if by it he became 
bad. Therefore it is we are to take Heed to whom we do 
Good, becauſe ſome by tecerving Good grow Evil. This 
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as been ſeen in all Ages, and we often ſee ſome grow 

ood by the Harm they receive. Had Julius Ceſar con- 
ber d to whom he did Good in Brutus and Caſſius, 
he had not given them the Opportunity of being the 
Murderers of him that did them the good Turn. And 
bad Marcus Brutus reflected for whom he interceded, 
when he prevail'd on Cæſar to pardon his Erother- in- 
Law Caſſius, he had not done him the Harm of being 
the Cauſe ot his Ingratitude. Thus the whole and ſole 
Care lyes on him that does Good; becauſe that of do- 
ing Harm is divided between him that does, and him 
that receives it. | exclude all Preſumptien, and ſhow 
the Danger of inJiicreer Bounty. We ſee that God as 
ſoon as he had created Man, and made him good and 
well, and given him Goods, was ill requited, and if 
God and Man was thus requited, all Perſons have Rea- 
ſon to fear, not ſo as to forbear doing Good, but to 
learn fo to do it, as that the Good they do, may not 
do Harm to the Wicked; for it is a more difficult 
Task to avoid deftroying Good in a wicked Man, 
than to make an ill Man worſe with a good Turn. 

It is plain that Ce/ar already fear d each of them a- 
part, but much more the Friendſhip and Kindred that 
was between them; ſince giving each of them Hopes in 
private, to ſue for the Pretorſhip of the City, he di- 
vided them by ambitious Enmity. Iz had been eaſier 
not to bring them together at firſt, than afterwards to 
part them; the firſt he might have compals'd, the ſe- 
cond was not in his Power. His Caſe 1s deſperate in 
whom the Remedy is as dangerous as the Diſeaſe. Cæ- 
{ar ſtood in Need of the Authority of theſe two Men; 


he found himſelf in Danger among them; he was wil- 


ling to have them both his Friends, and it was conve- 
nient for him, that they ſhould be Enemies amon 

themſelves. He contriv'd it with Art, but not with 
Succeſs; and that he might ſecure them to himſelf and 
ſet the one againſt the other, he reconcild and fer them 
at Variance with the {ame Favours; for confeſſing 
chat Caſſius had a better Claim to the H retorſhip 15 the 
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City and beſtow ing it on Brutus. he left him diſcon- 
tented in the Pretorthip he gave him, by denying the 
Juſtice of his Claim; and Caſſius diſſatisfy'd for con- 
terring on him another Pretorſhip than that of the Ci- 
ty, to which he own'd he had a right. Princes no Way 
ſatisfy Men, becauſe all think themſelves equally-deſer- 
ving. It is impoſſible for Kings to forbear beſtowing 
Employments, or to ſatisfy and content thoſe who re- 
ceive them. If they rightly conſider it, they are more 
Paſſive than Active. | 1 1 
Brutus and Caſſius underſtood Ceſar's Deſian, and 
if they were not altogether reconcil'd by the Interpofi- . 
tion of Friends, at leaſt they confederated againſt him 
and united their private Complaints againſt the 
Prince. This was the firſt Diſpoſition towards the 
Conſpiracy againſt his Life, and occaſion'd the firſt 
jealous Diſcourſe concerning the Tyrants Favours. 


Cæſar was nom inform'd that Mark Antony and Dola- 
bella were contri ving ſome Innovation and Diſturbance. 
Having read this Information, he with Conſtancy of Mind 
and a prophetick Spirit, ſaid, I do not fear fat Men with 
great Heads of Hair, but ſuch as are lean and wan. Sig- 


_ nifying Caſſius and Marcus Brutus; and ſome who were 


ready to accuſe others, laying hold of this Opportunity, bid 
him not truſt Marcus Brutus; to whom Cæſar touching 
his own Breaſt gently with his Hand, reply d, Why: do. you 
imagine that Brutus will think much to wait for this little 
Bach ? To ſrenify that no body had ſo much Power over him 
as Brutus, and that he wauld appoint him his Succeſſor ; 
which had accordingly hapned, would he have ſtaid. 
There is little ro fear in that Man, who engages his 
Soul in the Service of his Looks, and in filling the out- 
ward Skin of his Body with more of the Brute. The 
Underſtanding that is employ'd in curling of the Hair, 
can give little Diſturbance ro another Head, and in cur- 
ling its own ever finds more Locks than Senſe. A fat 
Man has too much of Man, and too much in Weight 
and Meaſure, but not in Valour; becauſe, he that is 
. * f | 2 
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too big in his Perſon, carries a Burden on his Life, and 
an Encumbrance on his Mind, and as his Actions 
Noathfully obey the Bulk of his Body, fo his Senſes 
cannot — anſwer the Dictates of his Reaſon. 
They place all their Satisfaction in their Suſtenance, 
are govern'd by Conveniency; and all their Care con- 
fiſts in pleaſing other Eyes with their Gaity, and their 
own Stomach with Dainties. They are content with 
wiſhing Harm, becauſe this they may do in Bed and 
at Table. They do it not, to avoid doing ſomething. 
On the contrary lean and wan Men, as fat Men employ 
their Underſtanding to feed their Bellies, fo theſe make 
their Stomachs feed their Underſtanding. For this 
Reaſon their Complexion is forſaken by their Blood. 
Their Face is pale and their Heart red. What will he 
not do to his Enemy, who thinks fo profoundly and 
without ceaſing that he conſumes himfelf 2 Thinking 
and ſaying nothing are the Supports of great Actions 
and Revenges. Cæſar knew the Philoſc had ſuſ- 
pected him for being Lean and ill dreſs d, when he 
faid, Take heed of the Ionth whoſe (oaths * looſe, 
And having verity'd this Suſpicion of himſelf, he was. 
jealous of Brutus and Caſtim, but not of Mark Antony 
and Polabella, Men grown bulky with Inotdinate feeding, 
and wholly employ'd in rendring the rough Parts of 
Man effeminate; ſuch Men are only to be look'd up- 
on as Competitors by Strumpets. Such Men as theſe 
abour Princes, have occafion'd the Slaughters and De- 
folations lean and ill dreſs'd Men have made, by con- 
tinually filling up the leaſure Time of Princes with 
Inventions, peſtering their Ears with Lyes, ſlaun- 
* dexing loyal Men with Falſhood, and detracting 
from the Labours of War with the Wiles of Peace. 

It did not ſo much avail Ceſar to deſpiſe theſe, as 
not to deſpiſe the others, whom he could ſay he fear'd 
and yet knew not how to fear them. Thoſe who 
waited about him to deſtroy the good Fortune of Fru- 
tut, heizhtned his jealouſy, adviſing, to take Heed of 


bim; and Ceſar ſecures himſelf againſt the * 
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of another, which he fears, and is accus'd before him, 
by his own of making Brutus his Heir, which only he 
knew. Cæſar was here very ignorant, but he is excu- 
ſable, for he believ'd himſelf that Erutus was his Son. 
Toucking his own Breaſt he affirm d, that he would ex- 
pect the Death of his Body, whereas Ambition is more 
impatient than even Revenge itſelf. The Son loves his 
Father as long as he does nor know, that when his Fa- 
ther dyes be is to inherit his Eſtate; for as ſoon as he 
knows it, he forgets the being he gave kim, for the In- 
heritance he now forbears to give him. Ambition is 
rather provok'd by Promiſes than ſatisfy d. The Life 
which delays the Wealth of a poor Man, who expects, 
is more hated than the Poverty he endures that waits. 
He who has what he is to leave to another, juſtifies, or 
at leaſt occaſions his defiring he may leave it him, and 
ſeeking to haſten his parting with it. Thus whereas 
Ceſar ought to have been more afraid of Brutus on Ac- 
count of his being his Heir, than for his being lean and 
wan, he pleaded the greater Danger to ſecure himſelf 
againſt the leaſt. 


Caſſius, 4 fierce and deſperate Man, hated Cæſar more 
in private than he did in publick, and therefore ſtirr'd up 
Brutus anl. him. It nat reported that Brutus hated - 
the Kingdom and Caſſius 1he King, as being offended that 
when he was Edilis Curulis, Cæſar took from him ſome 
Lions he had got together. Cæſar found theſe Lions at 
Megara, when Calenus took it, and he kept them; and 
afterwards theſe very wild Beaſts made bloody Havock a- 
mong the People of Megara, moving their very Enemies to 
Corppaſsion, This, tho not with ſuſſicient Reaſon, is af- 
rm d to have been the principal Occ aſion of Caſlius's Con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar. But the Cauſe was not forreign, 
nor am other but Liberty, Caſſius having been ever from 
kis Infancy impatient of Empire and Servitude, and of 4 
warlike bold Temper againſt all that look'd like a Sype- 
Tor; and too haughty to bear an Equal. He bore ſuch ha- 
fred to Thrants, that going to certain Sports in his 2 
N wit 
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with Fauſtus the Son of Sylla, and hearing him highly e 
rol his Father's Power, Caſſius gate him 4 Cf on the 
Ear, and Sylla's Friends, who had Charge of Fauſtus, go- 
ing about to defend and revenge him, Pompey hinder d 
them, who bringing the two Boys together, and asking them 
the Occaſion of the Quarrel, Caſſius befide himſelf with 
anger, is ſaid to have anſwer d, now Fauſtus do you dare 
20 ſpeak the Words I was angry at, before this Man, and 
1 will cuf the Teeth out of the Mouth that repeats them, 
Thoſe who made the Lions of Megara the Cauſe of 
Caſcius's conſpiring againſt Ceſar, never conſider'd that 
he had in his own Breaſt the Lions of Pride and inor- 
dinate Paſſion, and ſuch a natural Fierceneſs that he 
needed not to be provok'd by any wild Beaſts. It is 
certain Men of ſuch furious Tempers and ungoverna- 
ble Diſpoſitions, may be often of uſe in the Common- 
wealth, but they ſeldom know how to be fo. He is 
more ſerviceable to the King who adds to his Care, than 
he who eaſes him of it; for the Kingdom is a Care, and 
he takes his Kingdom, who takes away his Care. Laws 
threarned by Majeity, make Ute of this Sort of Men, 
as the Boundaries of the ſupreme Power. Theſe do not 
leſſen Crowns, but make them fit; they take them not 
away, but fix them. He who bears them gains Repu- 
tation; he who perſecntes, puts them in Credit. God 
who provides for the Diſeaſes of Kingdoms, produces 
them as Medicines ; for the Subject who hates that in 
the Prince, which renders him odious, does not hate rhe 
Prince, but that which hates him; he who juſtihes the 
Irregularities he commits, is bold enough ro ſay he 
gives him what he takes away. It bzhoves Monarchs 
to take heed, that they do not admit of that under the 
Name of a Supply, which is an Extortion that empo- 
veriſnes, or of that which leſſens their Power under 
the falſe Colour of enhancing it. & Bar of Gold ham- 
tuer d out ſpreads, but as it dilates in Ereadth, it loſes 
in Thickneſs; and ot a ſolid Bar, which could not be 
broken becomes 2 Leaf, which is carry'd away with e- 
very Breath of Wind. So wicked Men ai” the 
OWor 
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Power of Princes, till it becomes fo light that it flies 
away with their own Breath. TRE | 

The Effect of the Oſtraciſm was the baniſhing of 
Virtue, where it excelld above the reft. That Ba- 
niſhment, was the higheſt Honour; it was produc'd 
by Exceſs of Merit; they were not afraid of Goodnels, - 
but of the Multitude of Followers it deferv'd. Rome 
could not bear the mighty Exploits and exemplar Life 
of · Hipio. He percziv'd it, and religioully ſaid, I had 
rather Scipio ſhould want Rome in Baniſhment, than 
that Rome ſhould want baniſh'd Scipio. A ſtrange Re- 
medy, to caſt away Health in order to be found. Li- 
berty is perpetuated in the Equality of all Men, and is 
difturb'd when one grows above the reſt. This was 


\ the Cauſe why Caſsizzs abhor'd Superiority even in the 


Relation of another Boy, and when a Man could not 
bear it in Cæſars Fortune and Arms. His Diſpoſition 


infected Marcus Brutus. 


The frequent Diſcourſes among Friends, the common 


| Whiſpers among the Citizens, and the written Papers 
that were handed abont (tirr d up Marcus Brutus to join 
in the Conſpiracy, becauſe moſt Days there appear'd in the 


Morning an Iuſcription on the Statue of his Progenitor 


- Junius Brutus to this Efect, O that you. were now li- 


ving Brutus! O Brutus that you would now, come to 


lite again! And in Brutus's own Judgment Seat there 
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ametimes paid him Honours, which rais'd Envy in others, 
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© were Papers found Daily, with theſe Words., Are you 
aſleep Brutus? You are no true Brutus, All this Miſe 


chief was artfully done to Cæſar by his Flatterers, whe 


and otherwhiles by Night crownd his Statmes, by theſe 


means to incite the People to declare him, not Ditbater, 


but King, which was then the odious Name. 
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Feat of being thought an Intruder. There was more 
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Marcus Brutus was a ſevere Man, and one that re- 


prov'd the Vices of others by his own Virtue, and not 
> with Words. He had an eloquent Silence, and his 
22 Diſcourſe was moving. He retus'd not Converſation, 

to avoid being difagreeable ; nor did he ſeek it, for 
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Honelty in his Countenance than Beauty. His Laugh- 
ter was dumb, and without Noiſe; it appear'd ro the 
Eyes, was not heard by the Ears. He was only fo far 
cheartul, as defended him from being thought affected- 
ly Melancholy. As to his Perſon, he was of a robuſt 
Conſtitution, and hardy enough to bear the Fatigues 
oft War. His Inclination led him ro perperual Study; 
his Underſtanding was found, and his Will ever fond 
of what was Jawful and obedient to what was belt. 
Thus all turbulent Impreſſions were forreizn in his 
Mind, and brought in by Ci and his Friends, who 

iving the Name of Zeal to their Revenge, pertwaded 
bim ic was decent, and repreſented it as Loyalty. How- 
ever. it cannot be deny'd, but thut he ever abhorr d the 
Atubition he ſaw in Cæſar, aril his Motive of taking 
Arms, ſince laying aſide his own Wrong in the Death 
of his Father occaſion'd by Pon hey, he follow d his Par- 
ty, and ruin'd hiniſelf at Pha; alia, fighting with him 


and under his Command for the Liberty of Kome. Bru- 


tus ſhow'd himfelf diſcontented with deliberare Fru- 
dence, as knowing how great the Hazard 1s in under- 
taking thoſe things which ſucceed, it the Multitude 
backs them; for it is dangerous to be concern'd even in 
thoſe they already eſpouſe; becauſe the Mob forſakes as 
exfily as it follows; and confounds in{tead of. ſeconding. 
They are a Burden rather than Security. So heavy a 
Weizht that it finks him that takes it up; and on the 
contrary, nothing can be laid on it that is not extremely 
light but it will fink. It {wells like a Sea with a Blatt, 
and only drowns thoſe who truſt to it. The ſeditious 
Perſons, who would rebel againſt Cæſar, endeavour'd 
to decipher - the Silence of Brutus, and tho' they be- 
liev'd his Wiſhes were on their Side, yet not daring to 
ask, they endeavour'd ro ſift them out by Papers on 
the Statue of his Anceſtor, and on his Tribunal Seat. 
Some Princes look upon it as a diſcreer Practice to taks 
no Notice of Lampoons and !a{quins tet up at the Cor- 
ners of Streets and on Pillars, and full of Slander ; al- 
ledging, that the beſt way to ſilence them, is to ſay no- 


thing 
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thing of them, and that it is better to let them drop eff 
than take them away. This mild Folicy ſeems not to 
underſtand the End of thoſe Libels in railing at the 
Corners of Streets and Gates of publick Palaces : Ir is 
not their Deſign to di honour him they flander, there is 
a more hidden Venome lyes couch d in their Malice. They 
are ſer np to diſcover, by the Reception they mect 
with, what Opinion Men have of rhoſe Perſons they 
mention. They are fer up to find out who thoſe are 
that hate the Perfons they have a Prejudice to. They 
do it not to vent their Spleen, but ro ſee what Strength 
and Numbers they have to vent it with. I call theſe 
Papers, I know not whether properly, the Multitudes 
Weathercocks, that ſhow which way their Hatred and 
Revenge point,and what they Meditate,and this ke who 
ſets them up underſtands by what he hears them ſay, who 
ſee them ſet up. Ir plainly appears how helliſh a Con- 
trivance this is, in that tho' Brutus was fo reſerv'd, 
and kept himſelf fo much to himſelf, yet all his Heart 
was laid open, and his Thoughts reveal'd by theſe few 
Words. O that you were Brutus! O that you now liv'd 
Brutus | Erutus you are not truly Brutus. Each of theſe, 
tho' too ſhorr for a Line, were yet long enough to 
bring about a Conſpiracy. Give me leave to make 
this Guels, for I do Princes that Service in it as to lead 
them to the Diſcovery of this Mine. 

Tho” this was a powerful Way of attacking Ceſar's 
Life, yet had it not been ſufficient to prevail without 
making Uſe of Cæſar's Flatterers. It 1 can right! 
make this out and find Credit, Kings and Princes will 
be juſtly indebted to me for the Means of their Preſer- 
vation, Their Danger and mine 1s, that thoſe who 
cannot oppoſe my ſaying it, will obſtruct their belie- 
ving it. O ye Monarchs! Rid your Ears of thoſe who 
bite, and do not ſpeak to them, and only let you go, 
that they may have Time to tear and devour the 
good Ad vice that approaches you. Give Ear to this 
Period in Ceſar's Life, which brought him to his 
Death, and be attentive to it for your own Preferva« 
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tion, You will ſee I have good Reaſon to exclaim, 
and that my Exclamations fall (ſhort. All the Arts 
ot Treaſon, and all the Contrivances of Wickedneſs 
could find no other Way to render Ceſar odious, than 
by enhancing his ſovereign Power, his Honour, and 
his Prerogative, and raiſing his Titles above what is 
human. They crown'd the Head of his Statue, 
in Order to bring his own Head to the Block. The 
Crewn on his Efſigies was a Charge againſt his Per- 
ton. They wrir theſe Words on his Picture, Ceſar 
Hing, that the Multitude reading them, might declare 
him a Tyrant, not a Dictator. None but Sorcerers 
in Ambition could have contriv'd a Crown to take a- 
way a Crown; Honour to deſtroy Honour; a Lite to 
poiſon Lite; Adoration to produce Contempt; and 
Applauſe to contract Hatred. It is a great Folly in 
me, to take upon me the Vanity of a Maſter to reach 
Princes theſe things which J learn of them; but (till I 
ſhall not be blameable. I act the Part of a Looking- 
glaſs, and ſhow them that in themſelves, which they 
cannot ſee without an external Help. No Man can 
with his own Eyes ſee the Blemiſh that is in his Face ; 
and he who cannot with his own Eyes ſce himſelf, fees it, 
and informs him of it. Kings labour under this Diſtemper, 
and are not ſenſible of it, and it is therefore dangerous 
becauſe they feel it not. Thoſe who indiſpoſe them, 

ive the Diſtemper and take away the Senſe of it. It 
s not amiſs for one Member to complain for another. 
Subjects are Members of the King, who is the Head. 
When the Subjects complain their King pains them, 
When an Apoplexy ſeizes the Head, the Feet dye, the 
Hands ſhake, and the quaking Arms ſpeak for the 
Head that ſuffers and is ſilent. Since then thoſe Le- 
tha: gies that attend yon, O ye Heads of the World, 
under the Title of Miniſters, deprive you of the Senſe 
of Feeling the Diſeaſes they bring on you, know thein 
at leaſt in the Complaints of your Members. It is a 
great Pain to endure much, and a great Diſeaſe to feel 
nothing, this is the Part of a dead Body, the other (till 
has Signs of Lit? You onght therefore ro be more 
BY. RFA £9. ®* concern'd. 
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concern'd at the Want of Feeling, than at the Exceſs 
of Pain. And take Notice there are thoſe who place 
the Crown on the Head, in Order to take off both 
Head and Crown. A Crown on the Head of Cæſar 
was his Ruin; a Stone at the Feet of Nebuchaanez- 
zar's Statue deſtroy'd it; you are in danger from 
Head to Foot. There is great Inſtruction in theſe two 
Statues, an Addition of Honour indiſpoſes your Heads, 
that is your ſelves; a ſmall Stroke of a little thing 
breaks your Feet, that is your Subjects. Thus it 
ought to be your Care, not to admit too much Gran- 
deur for your ſelves, nor to ſuffer the leaſt Stroke to fall 
upon them. 

Caſſius ftirring up all his Friends againſt Cæſar, they 
all anſwer'd, they would join in bi him, provided 
that Marcus Brutus were concern a; meaning by this, 
that they wanted not Hands or Heart to murder Cæſar, 
but the Authority of ſo great a Man as Brutus; becauſe 
his Preſence, and the Participation of his Virtues would 
Juſtify the Action, and make it appear plauſible; and that 
nit hout him they (hould go about it with a jealouſy, and 
execute it with a Dread, becauſe if he excusd himſelf 
it would ſhow the Fact was unlawful, and if he had a 
Hand in it, that it was good. Theſe Notions having 
made Caſſius uneaſy, the firſt thing he did was to find out 
Brutus, and after being reconcil'd to him with loving Ex- 
preſiions and Embraces, aih'd, whether he intended to be 
in the Senate on the Day of the Kalends of March, be- 
cauſe he was inform'd that Cæſar's Friends deſign d that 
Day to ſettle his Kingdom! Brutus anſwering that he 
would not go. Caſſius reply d, Then what ſhall we do, if 
we are ſummon'd and our Opinion ask'd? It will be my 
Duty then, anſuer'd Brutus, not to be ſilent, but to ſtand 
up for Liberty, and loſe my Life. Then Caſſius boldly 
E up, ſaid, What Citizen can there be in Rome, 
Brutus, that will ſuffer yore to dye ſo for Liberty, Do 
not you know yourſelf Brutus? Or do pon fancy thoſe Pa- 
pers have been left in your Tribunal Seat by Mechanichs 
and mean Fellows, and will net believe they were contriv/d 
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by the Nobility and Perſons of the greateſt North? From 
other Pretors they expect Denatives, Shows, and Fights 
of Gladiators, from you as Heir to the ſubverter of Ty- 
rants, they expett to receive their Liberty, They are all 
reſolv'd to expoſe themſelves to Death for your Sake, and 
to ſhun no Danger for your Safety, provided they find you 
as they deſins, and they expett. He ſaid, and embracing 
Brutus c/o/c/y, they parted, each of them going to ſpeak to 
his Friends, 

When two combine, one of whom naturally hates 
Tyranny, and the other is led by Reaſon to dillike it, 
there is no Tyrant fo ſafe but they will deſtroy him. 
Hatred is then in Perfection, when he who hates the 
Tyrant, and he who hates the Tyranny join together; 
the former excites, the latter contrives; the one is the 
Underſtanding to rhe others Will. "Theſe two Perſons 
united, were the Death of Julius Ceſar ; and they had 
the more Power to compals ſo great a Delian, becauſe 
he plac'd them near his Perſon, that they might unite 
among themſelses againſt him. Caſſius whole Hatred 
was natural, had the Boldneſs to break the Ice, and to 
poiſon his Confidents with theſe Words. 


Caſsiuss Speech. 


y Clnce Cæſar raſhly ſuffers himſelf to be perſwaded 
by Ambition, and Pride, to tyrannize over his 
Country, and circumſcribe our Liberty; why ſhall 
© not we Citizens of Rome be prevail'd on by Rea- 
* ſon and Juſtice to be loyal? And why ſhall we ſuſ⸗ 
© pect that the Gods, who have granted Victory to his 
* Extortions, will refuſe it to our pious Reſtitution ? 
© To queſtion this were to condemn their Providence; 
© and ſince he who knows how to be wicked lives no 
© longer than till another knows how to be good, e- 
© very Day and every Hour his Life is protracted, will 
© be .a Dithonourable Teſtimony of our Wickedneis, 
© What can we expect from our Fear, when the Com- 


* monwealth is out of Hopes of Redreſs We are 2 
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* der two great Dangers; our deliverance conſiſts in 
© knowing how to rid ourſelves of that which is infa- 
* mous. It is worſe to live heuug unworthy of Life, for 
© not knowing how eto dye, then to dye deſerving to 
* live, for knowing how to ſeek our Death. Great A- 
© ions are never perform'd without khazarding; and 
* there is more Danger in withine to kill the Tyrant, 
© than in killing him; becauſe he who begins that 
© which all Men cover, only begins that which all Men 
End. What greater Hardihip than ſubmitting to 
* flatter the Tyrant, to diſguiſe with the Falſhood of 
© the Countenance, the Threats that are in the Heart? 
* The Tyrant knows he deſerves not the Applauſe of 
© thoſe who diſſemble, and he puniſhes thoſe he ſuſ- 
* pets, ſooner than thoſe againſt whom he has juſt 
© Cauſe of Complaint ; becauſe he fears that is worſe 
: which he ſuſpects, than what he ſees, by how much 
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a private Enemy is more dangerous than an open one. 
If you fear his Army, I do aſſure they want nothing to 
be ours, but that he ceaſe to be; for a dead Man has 
nothing to ſtick to him but the Grave. Nor ought 
we to fear any thing in this Action, but the Delay; 
for if we give him Time, he will eſtabliſh his King- 
dom, and ſtrengthen his Power with his Creatures, 
and purchaſe Friends with Favours and Benefits. I 
have no Quarrel againſt Cæſar's Perſon, but againſt 
his Defign ; theſe Words are not the Product of my 
Revenge, but my Zeal. The People call upon you 
by frequent Papers put up, your Country with its 
Groans, I with my Words, weigh my Speech in the 
Ealance of your Honour and Duty, and | have that 
Confidence in your Valour that I thall not have one 
E Vote againſt me. 

They liſtned to this peſtilential Diſcourſe, and. an- 
ſwer d, That they neither wanted Hands, nor Hearts to 
execute what was propos'd ; but that they had Need of 
Marcus Brutus tor the Performance ; becauſe being ſe- 
conded by his Virtue and Reputation, it would be ju- 
itity'd; and at the ſame Time they offer'd ro meet the 

| Danger, 
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Danger, provided that Brutus would ſhare in it. Fhey 
conhder'd right, in demanding the Aſſiſtance of the 
Man Ceſar beſt lov'd, ro murder him. Poiſons are 
always given in that which is moſt frequently eaten; 

or is convey'd into that which is moſt worn. | 
Caſrins ſeeing the Execution only depended on the 
Conſent of Marcus Brutus, went to him, and having 
reconcil'd all paſt Differences with brotherly Kindneſs 
and Friendly Embraces, being well acquainted with his 
Reſervedneſs, he put a Queſtion, without making a 
Propoſal, asking, whether he deſign'd to be in the Se- 
nate on the Day of the Kalends of March, becauſe it 
was reported that then Ceſar's Friends deſign'd to 
chooſe him King. Theſe Words containing the Men- 
tion of a Crown, ſpoken to one who lov'd the Liberty 
of his Country, rendred the Queſtion grating, and 
offenſive. Bratzzs, who was ſenſible, that as a wiſe 
Man is not to refuſe Dangers, ſo neither is he to run 
to meet them, anſwer'd, That he would not go to the 
Senate. But Cæſtius replying, in Caſe we are ſum- 
mon'd, and our Opinion ask'd, what ſhall we do? 
Brutus (aid, Then will I ſhed my Blood, and loſe my 
Life for my Countries Liberty; for he who is truly a 
good Councellor, may forbear going to the Senate; but 
it he goes, he cannot forbear ſaying and doing that 
which is right. He may dye a violent Death, but nor 
without Conſtancy. Caſsius being prepar'd, took Hold 
of his Words, and having beſtow'd thoſe Praiſes, and 
ven thoſe Aſſurances mention'd in the Text, left 
im the Charge of the Exploit with mighty Expreſ- 
ſions of Affection. It is always to be obferv'd, that 
they who magnify'd Ce/ar's Authority were ever the 
Cauſe of the Conſpiracy. He who crown'd his Sta- 
tue made the People mutiny. Caſ5:us provok'd Bru- 
tus, by telling him, That the Senate inet to make him 
King, when he was but Dictator. | 
There was at that Lime one Quintus Ligarins, who H 
been ia Pompeys Favour, on Account of his former Acti- 
ons, and ſuſpected by Cælar; n nevertheleſs afternards 
pardon'd 
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pardond him, and tho he had done him extraordinary Fa- 
wours, yet he ſtill abhorring Cæſar s exorbitant Power 
privately hated him, and was therefore very intimate wh 
Brurus. This Man being then ſich, Brutus went to viſit 
him, aud coming to his Bed's Side, ſaid to him, How come 
you to be ſick and in Bed at this Time Ligarius? He 
hearing theſe WWoras, rau'd himſelf on hs Elbow and ſaid, 
Jo tell you the truth Brutus, I am well and in per feci 
Health, if you think and ſpeak of things worthy yourſelf. 
From that Time they communicated the whole Affair to 
all their Friends; nor aid they only admit their own 
Confidents, but arew into their Society all ſuch as were 
well affected to the publick, daring, and Contemners of 
Death. Yet tho Cicero was well affected and faithful 
to them all, they thought not fit to acquaint him with 
what was concerted, becauſe he being a Coward and one 
who thought to bring all things to paſ's only with WWaras, 
in which he entirely put his Truſt, they had good Rea- 
ſen to fear, that whereas their Deſign was of ſuch Na- 
ture as requird Action and Celerity, he would delay it 
with Words, Among his own Friends Marcus Brutus 4/- 
ſo excluded from any Participation in this Affair, Sta- 
lus the Epicurean, and Faonius the Imitator of Cato, 
as having ſuunded their Opinion in Diſputes and Con- 
verſation. Faonius had ſaid, That a civil War was 
worſe than the moſt cruel Tyranny; and Stalius that it 
was not lawful for a wiſe and diſcreet Man to caſt 
himſelf into mighty Dangers on Account of wicked or 
fooliſh ch Ny Labeo, who was then preſent, hearing 
what theſe two ſaid, having contradicted them, Prutus 
who was ſenſible that Diſpute was nice and dangerous 
held his Peace, and afterwards acquainted Labed with 
his De ſigu. This Mas did not only offer to be a, ſting, 
but preſently ſpoke to another, whoſe Name was Brutus 
Albinus, whom tho' neither Noble, Virtnons, nor Brave, 
he thought fit to bring into the Conſpiracy, becauſe he 
Was 3 in the Number of Gladiators, he gat ber d 
for t e publick Shows, Caſſius and Labeo ſpoke to him, 
but he giving them no Anſwer, and Marcus Brutus af- 
terwaras talking to him in * and telling him he 5 
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the Head of that Enterprize, he offer'd to aſgiſt bim in 
it to the atmoſt of his Pawer. Nor was it he alone, but 
many more that were prevail'd upon by the great Name of 
Brutus, al! which Perſons, tho' they conſoir'd together 
without the Solemnity of Out he, or touching the Altars, or 
offering of Sacrifices, yet kept their Reſolntions ſo ſecret, 
that notwithſtanding the many Warnings Cxlar receiv'd 
from Aſtrologers, Prodigies, and the Entrails of Beaſts 
offer'd to the Gods, it could never be diſcover'd; and ſo 
many remarkable mens and Fredictions paſs'd away un- 
regarded. 

When the Multitude ſhows its Diſcontent on Ac- 
count of a Princes Diſorders, the good and the wiſe 
are in Danger between the Complaints of the People, 
and the Spyes and Informers, the Jyrant has in every 
Company ; and it js almoſt impoſſible tor the Ears and 
Tongues to elcape in this Storm ; becauſe he who ſays 
nothing, 1s as guilty in the Eyes of him that fears, as 
he who anſwers. Silence is inform'd againſt as 
thoughty, and the Speech as hot and impatient ; and fo 
great is the Danger, that even he is not ſafe from it, 
who knowing the Informers, commends and juſtifies 
the Oppreſſion to conceal himſelf; becauſe, he who 
undertakes to inform, to the End that the Tyrant may 
put the greater Value on his cunning, and think it 
greater than the Prudence of the moſt reſerv'd Perſon, 
does not repeat what the other ſaid before him, bur 
what he would have had him fay. Thus he urges a 
Forgery for a great Viece of Seryice, and authorizes his 
Advancement with Lyes. He acts his Fart of an In- 
former and Tale- bearer, againſt him who talks ill of 
the Prince, and will not loſe the Exerciſe of his Pro- 
feſſion in him that ſpeaks well. Theſe Men very well 
know that the Tyrant, ſo miſerable is his Condition, 
only values him who gives the largeſt Account of his 
Enemies; and only ſuſpects that Informer who accules 
none. This he does becauſe he ever fides with the 
Hatred that all Men owe him. Quintus Ligarins being 
{-nfble of theſe Inconveniences, berook himſelf to his 
Ze), and pretended himſelf Sick, by that Means to ſe- 
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cure his Repoſe. Marcus Brutus, like a wile Man, 
giving no Credit to the Bed, and believing it was a 
Stratagem, and no Diſeaſe, ſaid to him, I hat makes 


you a Bed at this Time? He did not ask him, what 


his Diſtemper was; for in things of this dangerous 
Conſequence, it is ſafeſt to diſcover, and hazardous to 
enquire. Quintus Ligarius, looking upon him as a Phy- 
fician, he could truſt with his Diſtemper, raiſing him- 
ſelf up, ſaid, I am well and in perfect Health, if you 
think and ſpeak things worthy yourſelf. 1 am perſwad- 
ed that Marcus Brutus ſpoke to him to this Effect. 


Marcus Brutus's Speech. 


; Hltherto Ligarins I have been call'd Brutus, the 
5 Time is now come that I muſt be fo. I will 
and am oblig'd to act my Name; ſince Julius Ceſar 
follows the Example of Tarquin, I Marcus Brutus 
am reſolv'd to imitate Junius. The advantages of 
his Death have now prevail'd above the Dangers of 
my own. I had rather ſhorten the ſmall Remainder 
of my Life, than Diſgrace the greater Part of it 
which is paſt. I do the Bufineſs of Poſterity, I pre- 
pare thoſe that have not yet a being, that they may 
prove ſuch as they ought to be, at the Expence of 
- thoſe that are. Life is ſhort, or rather none at all in 
him that forgets What is paſt, laviſhes the preſent, 
and deſpiſes what is to come; and it is Life, and has 
a Continuance only in him, who puts all the Times 
together ; when he recals the paſt by remembring it ; 
enjoys that which paſſes by Virtue, and provides for 
that to come with Prudence. This is, Ligarius, 
what I drive at. I remember what was in thoſe Days, 
when crown'd Iniquity was cut ſhort by the Sword 
of my Anceſtor, I am reſoly'd to do my Duty in 
Relation to what now is, and provide for what {hall 
be hereafter. We have all hitherto known that 
Rome is our Mother; at preſent Rome ſcarce knows 
whach of us all is her _ To loſe our Liberty * 
| 1 * the 
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* the Part of Beaſts; to ſuffer it to be taken away ef 


* Cowards, He who becomes a Slave for the Sake of 
© living, is not ſenſible that Servitude deſerves not the 
Name of Life, and dyes for Fear of being killd. We 
© look upon it as decent to dye of our own Diſeaſes, 
and {hall we refuſe to dye of that which has ſeiz'd 
* our Commonwealth 2 He has neither Life nor Ho- 
* nour, who does not perceive how glorious it is to 
dye rather than forfeit ones Honour. I will ſooner 
© ceaſe to be a Citizen of Rowe, than her true Son. It 
is rather an Encouragement to me, than a diſmaying, 
that Fortune fail'd me in this Deſign in Pompeys Ar- 
* my; for the Gods refuſe the Succeſs of tuch juſt 
Actions to the Uncertainty of Chance, that they may 
grant it to the Staidneſs of Virtue. All the Blood 
* ſpilr at Pharſalia rather excites than diſcourages me; 
© I did what I could there, here I will do what my 
Duty requires. If the Gods do not aſſiſt me, yet I 
will not fail to aſſiſt the Gods. I could not prevent 
* Ceſar's Arms beginning to be ſucceſsful ; but will en- 
* deavour they ſhall not go through ſtitch with it. If 
© any will follow me, Poſterity {hall be tenfible that 
that there were more true Romans, if not, they ſhall 
* perceive that I alone durſt be fo. It is an extraordi- 
* nary Glory to be fingular in Goodneſs, but it is an ill 
* natur'd Glory. I do not deſire it, becauſe 1 love my 
* Country ; nor do I fear it, becauſe I know its Citi- 
© zens. I do not hate Cz/ar's Life, but his Deſigns. 
* That Wickedneſs which through Corruption rais'd 
him to Magiſtracy, has perſwaded him through Am- 
bition to perpetuate in himſelf that Poſt which the 
Ignorance of the Senators continu'd him in. Sacriledge 
afterwards enrich'd him by robbing the Temple of 
Saturn, without regarding Metellus's religious Admo- 
nitions. Blind Fortune gave his Treachery the Vi- 
Ctory in the laſt Battel, and NRolomz's Fallhood gave 
him Fampey's Head. All he has, and has obtain'd, is 
the Gift of Iniquity ; he poſſeiſes nothing but what 
is a Crime in the Giver, and in the Poſſeſſor. The 
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taking it from him, is no Rapine, but a Diſcharge. 
What is taken from a Robber, is reſtor'd with Ju- 
ſtice, when recover'd with Violence. I do not 
form a Conſpiracy, Ligarius, but erect a Court, I 
ſummon my Friends to be Judges not Conſpirators. 
Paſſion, Ligarius, inflames the Underſtanding, but 
does not inform it, and Patience which obliges the 
Good, encourages the Wicked. It is therefore conve- 
nient to poſſeſs them both or neither; for moderated 
Paſſion can be a Virtue, and Patience provok'd can 
ceaſe to be a Vice. Ceſar's Partizans have decreed to 
declare him King in the Senate, on the Day of the 
Kalends of March, It is requiſite to anticipate this 
Offence by his Death, before the Name of King with 
the Splendor of Majeſty, gains the ignorant Multi- 
tude, and ſtrikes a Terrof into the Loyal. I am no 
Stranger to his Manner of ſtrengthening himſelf, he 
is attended by his Partizans, he has made himſelf a 
numerous Retinue of Criminals, who may be con- 
cern'd in his Preſervation, as being Partakers in his 
Offences. Thoſe who have been thought worthy to 
be neareſt him are Informers, Murderers, and Sacri- 
legious, perjur'd and miſchievous Contrivers. And 
theſe laſt are the fitteſt to eſtabliſh his Sovereignty, 
becauſe they confound the Underſtanding of the Peo- 


ple with Projets, Chimera's, Follies, and Innovati- 


ons, and diſtract them with the perpetual Motion of 
unheard of Machinations. If our Zeal proves ſloath- 
ful, and we grant him Leaſure to be crown'd, he 
will make thote who are now Criminals, Miniſters, 
and Princes, and the i unithmenr of their Oitences 
will be obſtructed by the Greatneſs of their Employ- 


ments; for in this World ſmall Crimes are puniſh'd 


and the great ones are crown'd ; and only he is guilty 
who can be puniſh'd, and the Offender who cannot be 
puniſh'd, is a Lord. Celerity therefore Ligarius, is 
as much requihre as Valour. I do not call you to 
Danger, but re Glory. I am fo well acquainted 
with your Virtue, that I do not wrong it in ex- 

* petting 
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* pecting an Anſwer from your Mouth, tho' I have it 
* from your Duty. 


 Ligarius's Speech. 


x ** brawely replyd. Your Words Brutus, require 
1 no Anſwer, but Obedience. They are of ſuch a 
* Nature, that all I am concern'd for, is, that I did 
© not utter them. In theſe Affairs, the leaſt ſaid is beſt, 
© tho' ſomething muſt be ſaid. Our Minds are united; 
* ſet your Hands to the Work, and let artful Silence go- 
* vern Time; for that Multitude of evil Men in whom 
* Ceſar confdes, will hate him when he is dead, as 
much as if they were good; becauſe Wickedneſs has 
* one thing worſe than itſelf, which is that it ſtands in 
© Need of vile Men to ſupport and maintain it. There 
* muſt be no mention of Difficulties when the Reſolu- 
tion is neceſſary, ſince Wickedneſs and Prudence go- 
© vern the World. And fince fearful Councels leave 
© vile Men looſe to commit more Wrongs, if you will 
* free me from Apprehenſion, put me upon acting in- 
© ſtead of reaſoning. | 
Encourag'd by this Conference, they parted. 
Marcus Brutus thow'd his Diſcretion as much in 
thoſe he made Choice of, as in thoſe he rejected. Cicero 
was his particular Friend, of known Fidelity by long 
Experience; but he was more eloquent than brave, he 
perform'd all his Exploits with the Tongue, not the 
Sword. He talk'd much and well, and ſo his Words 
ſtood inſtead of Actions. In him Brut perceiv'd he 
hazarded the Secret of fo great an Enterprize, becauſe 
his Deſign was not to perſwade a thing to be done, but 
to perform an Action that ſhould perſwade with the 
Execution. He went not about to prove it convenient 
to kill Ceſar, but to kill Ceſar in Order to prove it had 
been convenient ſo to do. For this Reaſon he excluded 
eloquent Cicero, Stalius the Epicurean, and Faonius for 
the Philoſophical Fear they had expreſs'd in their Con- 
yerſation, The one approv'd of the Tyranny and 4 
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of the civil War, as if Tyranny were not the worſt ci- 
vil War, and already victorious. The other affirm'd, 
that a wiſe Man ought not to run himſelf into Danger 
on the Account of wicked Men, and Fools. This Man 
gave an odious Name to every good thing ; he call'd 
Loyalty Danger; and zealous prudent Men wicked, 
and Fools. There is always a Sort of Men in Com- 
monwealths, who gain the Reputation of Politicians 
by a ſloathful eaſy Life; and purchaſe Honour and E- 
ſteem, by a diſagreeable Melancholy; they pretend to 
talk like Men of Experience, and diſcourſe like Inno- 
cents. They ever fide with Eaſe and Conveniency, 
calling infamous Perſons peaceable, and vile Tempers 
cautious. Theſe are ſo wicked, that only thoſe are 
worſe who give credit to them. Brutus made them no 
anſwer, tho' Labeo contradicted them, becauſe theſe 
Men ou worſe by Information, than by being con- 
temn'd. | 

Brutus did not think fit to ſecure the Secret with 
Oaths, Sacrifices, or exterior Ceremonies ; becauſe 
theſe very things may prove circumſtantial Evidences, 
and a Secret attended by Noiſe is often betray'd by it. 
This Addition of Oaths and Sacrifices in Conſpiracies, 
is ſo far from ſecuring, that it rather renders them ſuſ- 
pected ; becauſe it always diſcovers the Miſtruſt thoſe 
who require them have of thoſe who grant them. That 
Affair is perform'd with leaſt Hazard, which requires 
feweſt Circumſtances. Marcus Brutus verify'd the 
Truth of this Aſſertion, for committing his Defign on- 
ly to the Souls of his Fellow Conſpirators, he kept it 
fo cloſe, that he baffled the Beliet of the Aſtrologers. 
who threatn'd Ceſar with the certain Day of his 
Death; and diſcredited the Entrails of dead Beats. 
which Superſtition made Uſe of as prophetick, and 
foretold it; and all the Signs and Omens, thar gave 
Notice of his Danger. God orders it ſo; becaule, if 
raſh Men were not incredulous, it would be herd for 
them to meet with their Puniſhment; but being born 
for Examples, they only credit their own Pride, 


which 
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which vainly puts them by the Remedy of all their 
Doubts. 
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* Brutus perceiving that all the brave and loyal Men 
in the City depended on him, weigh'd the Danger in 
the moſt hidden Receſſes of his Mind, and endeavour'd 
to compoſe his outward Looks both by Day and 
Night: He was not the ſame Man at home, for ſome- 
times Anxiety prevail'd on him in Spight of Sleep; 
and being profoundly melancholy, reflecting on the 
Variety of Difhculties, and the threatning Dangers, 
he could not eſcape the loving Obſervation of his 
Wite, who by his Uneaſineſs perceiv'd, he inwardly 
labour'd under the Pangs of ſome difficult and hazar- 
dous Reſolution. Her Name was Porcia, and the was 
Cato's Daughter. Brutis Married her, when ſhe was a 
Widow and Young. They had one Son call d Bibnu- 
[us, ot whom we have ſtill a ſmall Commentary of 
Brutiass Attions. Porcia was a Woman ſtudious in 
Philoſophy, tond of her Husband, brave and dif- 
creer, and being ſuch, would firſt make an Experi- 
ment on herſelt, before ſhe ask'd her Husband the 
Cauſe ot his afflicting Sadneſs. The Experiment the 
made on herſelf was thus. She gave herſelf a conſi- 
derable wound in one of her Thighs, with a Sort of 
Knite the Barbers then us'd to pair Nails, having firſt 
ſent away her Maids, and being left alone. She bled 
violently, which was tollow'd with extreme Pains, 
and hot and cold Fits. Then ſeeing Brutus amaz'd 
and concern'd at her dangerous Condition, and vio- 
lent Vangs, ſhe ſpoke to him in this Manner. I Ca- 
to's Daughter Married you Brutus, not as Concubines 
do, only tor your Company at Bed and Board, but 
to be your infeparable Companion in Proſperity and 
/.dverfity. I have no Reaſon to complain of you, and 
you have Cauſe to find fault with having Married 
me, fince | can afford you no Comfort or Satisfaction, 
as not helping you to bear the ſecret Torment that 
lyes in your Mind, nor the Trouble which I fee 


makes you uneaſy, and requires a Confident. I am 
© ſenlible 
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C ſenſible that Womans frail Nature, is not capable of 
keeping-a Secret ; but in me there is a peculiar Virtue 
of good Education, and noble Diſpoſition, which 
reforms the Defects of my Sex, and this J enjoy as 
Daughter to Cato, and Wife to Brutus. I had leſs 
Confidence herein before, but have now made the 
Experiment, that I am invincible ro Pain, or Death. 
This ſaid, ſhe diſcover'd the Wound, and told him 
to what End ſhe had given it herſelf. He ſurpris'd, 
and beſide himſelf with Aſtoniſhment, and Concern, 
lifted up his Hands to Heaven, beſeeching the Gods 
they would be propitious to his Deſign, that he 
might appear a Husband worthy of Porcia. 

Thoſe things which degenerate from themſ: lyes are 
often prodigious in thoſe particulars wherein they dev1- 
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ate from their Nature; if good, they are admirable, 


and moſt baſe it otherwiſe. Men that have prov'd Effe- 
minate, have been the vileſt Diikonour of the World. 


Women that prov'd Maſculine were ever the Wonder 


of all Ages; for as it is ſhameful ro renounce the Good 
one has, ſo is it glorious to caſt of the Evil and Frail- 
ty. Porcia the Wife of Marcus Brutus was ſo re- 
nown'd, that by her Actions the look'd more like Cato 
himſelf, than his Daughter; more like Marcus Brut 
himſelf, than his Wife; for whereas the Nature of all 
Women has a Propenſion to love Joys, and only minds 
the Improvement of their Beauty, the ſatiating them- 
ſelves with Delight, and their Delicacy, and Atten- 
dance; this Woman being covetous of Troubles, and 
ambitious of Care, was generouſly jealous, not of his 
want of Love, but that ſhe did not ſhare equally in 
the Affliction which diſtracted her Husband. She took 
it as an Affront that Brmas did not think her worthy 
to ſuffer with him, and capable of murdering Cares. 
She was afflicted ro ſee him melancholy, and aſbam'd 
to be fo only by Sight, and not by being entruſted with 
his Secret, and this becauſe ſhe knew that Sorrow alone 
increaſes when it confides in no Body. She thought 
that Brut uss not imparting it to her, was through Fear 
of womaniih Weakneſs; and therefore he rather choſe 

to 
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to bear more ſecret and diſcreet Grief, than leſs when 
divided with Hazard. She blam'd him not, becauſe 
ſhe was a Woman; but contriv'd to excuſe herſelt, 
knowing how to be a Woman. She firſt qualify'd her- 
telf with a dangerous Wound, to ask her Husband the 
Cauſe of his Sorrow, before {he put the Queſtion. She 
refolv'd her very Queſtion ſheu!d be a glorious Action, 
not a Piece of Curiofity ; and own'd the World had to 
little Opinion of a Woman's keeping a Secret, that ike 
try'd herſelt by ſuffering Death, to evince that ſhe 
could keep it. O the Learned, and at that juncture 
religious Contempt of Health! Forcia to convince Bru- 
tus that the will dye before ſhe will reveal the Secret, 
firſt wounds herſelf almoſt to Death, that the bloody 
Experiment may juſtify the Queſtion. She would not 
have Brutus rely on her Fromite for her Conſtancy, but 
that the Sight of Death itſelf ſhould gain her Husbands 
Credit, Many Women have gain'd Laurels in War, ma- 


ny have purchas'd Immortality among the Gentiles for 


their Virtue ; but none of them was ever equal to Forcia, 
who own'd the Weakneſs of the Sex, and did not only 
diſprove it, but acting above Man, was to her Husband 
a Wife, a Sacrifice, a Trouble and an Example; and 
{lighted bearing him Company in Bed, that ſhe might 
be united to him in Spirit. Brutus was very ſenſible 
of what he had, and what he loſt, when ſeeing her in 
a deſperate Condition, full of Aſtoniſhment, he ask'd 
not of the Gods to grant her Life, but that they would 
proſper his Deſign, ſo as he might be thought worthy 
ro be Forcia's Husband. 

How could an Enterprize fail of taking Effect when 
attended by ſuch a Prodigy? Nay, the Life of Julius 
Ceſar was too ſmall a Price for fo generous a Death. 
His Wifes Death gave Brutus freſh Cauſe to kill him. 


Before it was but a Funiſhment, now it became Re- 
venge. 


Porcia's 
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(51) 
Porcia's Speech. 


C | Will part with my Blood and Soul, ſaid Forcia, 
© ©. but not with your Secret; and if there is no truſt- 
© ing a Woman with a Secret till ſhe is Dead, 1 have 
© kill'd my ſelf} to deſerve you may truſt me with it, 
when it may be done. I nad rather deſerve to be 
your Wife than be fo; it is better to ceaſe ro be a 
Wite by Death. than to bz a Wite, and not deſerve 
to be ſo by living. This one Trouble will put an 
End to us both; tor I ſee you dye with that you have, 
and I dyeof the fame, becauſe I have it not. I know 
not what you endure, and I endure it becauſe I know 
it not. If you outlive your Cares which outlive me, 
vou will live longer than I, but not better. I forgive 
© your pitying of me now, becauſe | love you ſo entire- 
« ly, that I {hall only be concern'd, for that you may 
© afterwards envy me. Do not beg my Safety of the 
© Gods, or ſeek it by the Help of Medicines, for I will 
© not have the Art of Phyſick obſtruct the Death, my 
Conſtancy gives me. It will be more for your Glo- 
© ry to have had a Wife you may miſs, than one you 
© could ſpare. I neither charge you to live nor to dye, 
live if you can, and dye if there be no other Remedy. 

Brutus having hear'd her, mixed his Tears with her 
Blood, and required her Bravery by communicating 
his Deſign, which before he conceal'd, and now juſtly 
was become due to her Death. Forcia reviving with 
the Joy of having deſerv'd to ſhare in her Husbands 
Trouble, and raifing her Voice, before ſunk with the 
Loſs of Blood, ſaid, 


Porcia's ſecond Speech, 


E. Y OU are no Way in Danger, Brutus; if you kill, 

p your Country owes you her Life: if you dye, 
© ſhe's indebted to you for dying for her. If this hap- 
© pens you will bear me Company, like a Husband ; if 


* you ſurvive, you will follow me as a Lover. I be- 
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© ſcech the Gods that your Death may be delay d, and 
not Ceſar's, for 1 ſhall carry your Love, and this Se- 
© cret along with me to the Silence of the Grave. Con- 
* fideration requires Time, what is refolv'd Execution. 
Many things are not told, and yet they ſpread abroad, 
© becauſe that which is not reveal'd is ſuſpected. No- 
© thing is ſo ſafe, as to conſider what is to be done; 
and nothing is ſecret, if there be a Delay to conſider 
* when it is refolv'd ; for then to conſider is a Crime, 
* and to be Melancholy dangerous. Take Heed of 
* Time, which diſcovers all things, and obſerve that 
* ſuch Deſigns are to be undertaken bur not delay'd. 

Brutus gave Attention to her wit! all his Soul, and 
looking as pale as ſhe did, endeavour d with Sighs to 


ſupport Percia's Lite, ſhowing a loving Tenderneſs up- 
on ſo diſmal an Occaſion. 


Being ſatisfyd that Cæſar would be in the Senate on 


the Day appointed, they reſolu'd to ſecure the Execution 
of their Undertaking, being all of them Perſons out of 
Danger of Suſpition, becauſe their Duty calld them thi- 
ther. They perſwaded themſelves, that Cæſar being dead, 
the Liberty they reſtor d would gain them the Approbation 
of the reſt of the Nobility, and Ferſons in Power, and that 
they would defend it when gain d. The Place feem'd Di- 
vine, by a miſterions heavenly Choice. It was a Partico, 
with an open Space near the Theatre, where the People of 
Rome had erected a Statue to Pompey, adorning the 
Place with the Portico and Theatre, where the Senate was 
ſummon'd on the Ides of March, as if {ome, who had the 
Charge of Vengeance, had brought Cæſar thither to make 
Pompey Satisfaction | 

Brutus was eagerly haſty to kill Ceſar, puſh'd on by 
his great Loſs in the death of Porcia, He wiſh'd the 


Tyrants Death might happen before hers, as a Reward 


of her Conſtancy, a Revenge for her Blood, and a 
Proof of the Secret which colt her fo dear; and fince 
ſhe gave herfeif her Deaths Wound ro know what he 
defign'd to do, he endeavour'd ſhe ſhould know what 
he had done before ſhe expir'd. 
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be Murder'd. Wicked Men have much to fear in that 


( 53.) 


Conſpiracies againſt Princes are as dangerous, as 
they are unjuſt ; and more dangerous when concerted, 
than when put in Execution. Brutus and Caſſius wiſe- 
ly ſecur'd this, as contriving the Execution of it with 
only ſuch Perſons as of Neceſſity muſt be about the 
Prince, who could not be taken Notice of, or exclud- 
ed, that there might not be the leaſt Room for Suſpi- 
tion. To! were all Councellors, and were to kill him 
in Councel. Ceſar is not the only Prince that has 
been Murder'd by his Councellors. More have been 
deſtroy'd by ill Advice, than by their Enemies. In this 
particular, Laws, and Phyfick reſemble one another. 
The Phyſitians kill, and live by killing, and the Blame 
is lay'd on the Diſtemper. Wicked Councellors ruin 
2 Monarch, and lay the Fault at Fortunes Door; and 
both of them are Murderers in Pay. The Phyſitian 
kills the Patient with what he preſcribes for his Cure; 
the Councellor deſtroys his Maſter, with the Advice 
he gives him to do well. All the Talk is that Czſar 
was kill'd, becauſe the Wounds of the Ponyards appear, 
and thoſe of ill Advice do not. Thus they ſay they 
kill him they wound, but they do nor ſay they kill him 
they undertake to cure. The Difference is fatal ; for 
one is kill'd with Daggers, and many if not all dye of 
evil Councels. How could a Monarch live, whoſe Se- 
nators were his Enemies ? I rather admire how any 
live, fince few have them for their Friends. Advice is 
dangerous to that Prince, who knows not how to fear 
as well as to admit of it. It is abſolutely neceſſary for a 
Prince to have a Councel and to hear it, if he knows 
how to decipher ir. A Prince muſt have ſomethin 
more in him than his Councellors, or elſe they will lead 
him where they will, he who knows how to take Ad- 
vice, makes others know how to give it him. He is 
truly a King, who by the Reſolution he comes to, upon 
the Advice receiv'd, inſtructs thoſe who give him 
Councel. Many things have been well manag'd b 
Advice receiv'd, and no fewer by Councel reefted. 
Ceſar thinks he comes to be advis'd, and he comes to 
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they lay aſide the Memory of à great God, which 
pleads at the Puniſhment of ſuch, to the Circumſtan- 
ces of the Sin. It is not enough that Ceſar dye, but 
that he fall at the Feet of Pompeys Statue, whoſe 
Death be was. Hypocriſy was ever moſt odious in the 
Sight of God. Ceſar was glad to ſee Pompeys Head cut 
off, and pretended to weep, divine Juſtice puniſh'd 
this Offence in the Circumſtance of caſting him down 
dead at the Feet of the Efhgies of the Perſon he had 
wrong,d. The World was ever govern'd by the only 
true God, all holy, and ever juſt. Errors in Religion 
proceeded from the Erroneous Minds of Men; they 
acted like weak Creatures, he like an upright Creator. 


They gave him ſeveral Names in the Gods Idolatry in- 


troduc'd, but they took not his Office from him; his 


Providence was as watchful then as it is now; I own 


it was more offended, but no leſs practise d. The 'I'y- 
rant kills, becauſe he has Power, and does not remember 
that he can and ought to dye who kills. He thinks 
himſelf above Puniſhment, becauſe he does not remem- 
ber who Judges him. Had Julius Ceſar read, and not 
barely look'd on Pompey's Statue, he would have dread- 
ed it as an Accuſation, and not thought it a meer I- 
mage. Lie would have taken it for a Complaint writ 
on Braſs againſt him, and not for an Ornament to 
his Tribunal, or the Reprefentation of his Vengeance. 
As ſoon as it was Day Brutus went abroad with 4 Fo- 
yard conceal d, none of his Family knowing any thiag of 
his Deſwgn, but his Wife. The reſt of the Conſpirators 


john d with Caffius, and carried his Son to the Forum, or 
great Place of public Aſſemblies, there to take the Joga 


Varilis, e Garment appointed at the Tears of Manhood. 
Thence they went altogether to Pornpey's Portico, pretend- 
ing to wait for Calar's coming. Herein is much to be 
aamir'd the Conſt anucy and Reſolution of theſe brave Men, 
{everal of whom as [retors being oblig'd to try Cauſes, 
they nat only gave grateful Attention io the Parties con- 
cern'd, as if they had been wholly diſengag d from the 
Burden of ſo great an Enterprize, but having hear'd the 
Caſes with Attention, they diſcuſs'd the Points, ſumm'd 
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p the Evidence. and gave Fudę ment deliberately. One 
of the Defendants refuſing to pay the Sum of Mony he 
had been ſu d for, and Fudgment given againſt him, and 
with great Crim obſtinately appealing to Cæſar, and call. 
ing out upon him, Brutus looking about him ſaid, Cafar 
neither does, nor will he hinder me giting Tudgment ac- 
carding to Law. And to ſay the Truth, Fortune that Day 
threw many odd Rubbs in his Way. The greateſt of them 
was Cœſar / Stay, for he not being able to expiate the 
Gods by Sacrifice, his Wife Fi of Fear detain d him, and 
the perplex'd Augurs and Soothſayers earneſtly oppos'd 
his going abroad. that Day. 

It is requiſite in great Undertakings that our Pru- 
dence ſhould prevent the Malice, or Jealouſy of others. 
The Thoughts are to be fo cloſe confin d in the Soul, 
that they may find no Paſſage or Loophole from rhe 
Senſes to the Faculties. The Eyes are apt to talk, and 
the Actions of the Body are apt to betray ths Motions 
of the Underſtanding. He who is fo thoughty as to 
forget what he is doing, diſcovers what he would con- 
ceal by his diſtraction. They muſt think fo, that the 
Tyrant may not gueſs at their Thoughts by their Hea- 
vineſs. The Man that can play two parts at once, 
ſecures what he contrives, by what he counterfeits. 
T yrants are very expert at reading of Countenances; 
and when they Reign, the People carefully obſerve all 
outward Appearances, to pleaſe their anxious Curioſi- 
ty without Danger. Nothing onpghr leſs to be ſhown 
than what is molt earneſtly deſired. Outward Hypo- 
criſy, which is a moral Vice, is at the lame time a Poli- 
tick Virtue. It lives upon Air, and is the Cameleon of 
Power. All the Conſpirators were met to murder Ce- 
ſar, and gave ſuch unconcern'd Attention to the Try- 
als that were before them as }retors, as if they had not 
their Thoughts employ'd on ſuch 4 dangerous Enter- 
prize; ſo that they did not ſeem to have the inward 
Man arm'd, and upon the Watch, but entirely to at- 
tend that Aﬀair: They were ſo far from ſerming to 
expect Cæſar, chat they rather look'd as it they had not 
remember'd there was any ſuch Man. 

Neither 


1 


Neither Jewt nor Gentiles could ever charge divine 
Providence with Neglect in correcting the Wicked. It 
is the Method of his Juſtice to fore warn, before he pu- 
niſhes. Fulius Ceſar had many Preſages that inform'd 
him of his Death, but Men that are hardned in Sin, 
for the moſt Part are poſitive and incredulous, which 
cauſes Security, and this produces the Ruin of Princes, 
the Fall of great Men, and their Misfortunes, becauſe 
Obſtinacy ever was, and will be the Cauſe of Diſa- 


ers. | 

A few Months before the Day 'we ſpeak of, the In- 
habitants of the Capuan Colony, digging up the ancient 
Graves, in Purſuance of the Falian Law, to till the 
Ground, and being more eager at it, as conceiting they 
ſhould find ſome Treaſures, becauſe they met with ſome 
ancient Urns, and other Veſſels of great Antiquity a- 
mong the earth they threw up; they took up a Plate 
of Metal from the Tomb, where Capis the Founder of 
Capua was ſuppos'd to be buried. On it they found 
the following Inſcription in Greek Characters. Nhen 
the Bones of Capis ſhall be taken up, then ſhall the Suc- 
ceſſor of Julius be murder d by the bloody Hands of his 
Kindred, This Prediction, that it may not be thought 
falſe or fabulous, was deliver'd by Cornelius Balbus, 
who was very intimate with Julius Ceſar. Theſe are 
the words of Suetonius. 

The Gentiles in relation to Threats of what was to 
happen, gave much Credit to the Words of dying Per- 
ſons, and to the Inſcriptions found in Tombs. For my 
part, I am ſomewhat miſtruſtful of theſe things that are 
found under Ground; and of this more particularly, 
at a time when to ſtir up all Men againſt ulius Ceſar, 
malicicus Perſons were ſetting Crowns on his 
Statues, and fixing Papers on that of Junius Brutus. 
Contriving Heads have impos'd many things on the 
laſt Pangs of Men, and on the Monuments of the dead. 
Whether true or falſe this is delivered by a grave Au- 
thor, from the Relation of one of Ce/ar s Friends, and 
he ought to have fear'd this Inſcription, if not as a Pro- 
phecy, yet as a Threat; and it is rather Folly than 
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Lindauntedneſs to perſiſt in the Contempt of fuch 
Things Ir is alſo written, that a few Days before this 
we ſpeak of, the Horſes which Cæſar upon his paſſing 
the Rabicorn, had conſecrated and left looſe, without a- 
ny Keepers, were found moaning, and refuſing to 
graze. Homer before this tells us of Horſes grieving 
and lamenting. It were nothing ſtrange that Hiitory 
ſhould learn this Fable from Poetry; or that Cæſar's 
Flatterers, who after his Death made a God of him, 
affirming that they ſaw his Soul converted into a Star, 
{ſhould add theſe Prodigies as Circumſtances of his Di- 
vinity. 

. the Soothſayer ſacrificing, forewarn'd him, 
to take Heed of the Danger, for he would not eſcape 
the [es of Much. Others fay, this Man was an A- 
{trolo-cr,and foretold ir by calculating Ceſar's Nativity. 

I have no Opinion of Judiciary Aſtrology. It is a 
Science that pleaſes Cowards, wirhour any other 
Ground for it but Superſtition. It is of the Nature of 
Sin, which all Men condemn, and yet all commit. It 
is a falſe Slander, which Men, who cannot employ 
themſelves better, lay upon the Stars. I do not deny but 
that ſuperior Cauſes, govern natural Affairs on Earth; 
nor that inferior Beings have a Dependance on their In- 
fluence; but I diſprove the Certainty of their Conclu- 
ſions by thoſe very Brings, as finding nothing of Truth 
in them, and ſeeing them daily contradicted by Expe- 
rience. Under the very ſame Poſition of the Heavens 
and Aſpects of Planers, ons Man dyes miſerably, and 
another lives long and happy; and the Stars poſited in 
the ſame Houſes, ſcarce ever ſpeak true, and frequently 
prove falſe. This is evidently and undeniably prov'd, 

eſides, many other learned and religious Authors by 
Sixtus Abhenminga Friſius, in his Book entitled, Aſtro- 
logia ratione & experientia refutata; where he de- 
monſtrates it by thirty Nativities of as many Princes, 
Kings, Emperors, and Popes, whoſe Lives and Deaths 
were Examples of the greateſt Proſperity, or Calamity 
ooferv'd by Ciprian Laovicius, Hieronimas Cardanus,and 
Lucas Gauricas, all famous Mea in judiciary Aſtrology, 
Tho 


( 55 ) Oe 
Tho' this vain Science is a neceſſary Motive of Fear, and 
an uſeleſs Comfort, and as vain when it threatens as 
when it promiſes, yer it never wants Followers, nor 
its Profeſſors Admirers. Wonderful Blindneſs of 
Men | Who not knowing what is, and forgetting what 
was, yet pretend to know what will be? 1 am not ig- 
norant of many ſtrange Stories there are told of Aſtrolo- 
gy, but Lyars being ancienter in the World than Aſtro- 
logers, and all Ages having been furniſh'd with Igno- 
rance, Credulity and Falihood, I cannot but queſtion 
the Authority of ſuch Tales. I would therefore adviſe 
Princes two things. The firſt that they do not give Ear 
to them. The other, that if they hear, they would not 
for the Sake of Religion believe, nor in Frudence de- 
ſpiſe them; for ſo doing they will correct the Fault of 
having heard them. 

Another Day before that fatal one, the Eid call'd 
Regaliolut, or the King of the Birds, carrying a Branch 
of Laurel, and being follow d by many Eirds of ſeveral 
Colours, entred Powpey's Court, and was there torn in 
Pieces by them; and the very Night before Cæſar was 
murder'd, he dreamt that he flew above the Clouds, and 
that he ſhook Hands with ove. His Wite Ca/par nia, 
as it were in a Viſion, thought that the Top of her La- 
lace fell down, and that her Husband was murder d on 
her Lap, and immediately her Chamber Doors flew o- 

en. 
n Let us grant that all this happen d, as it is deliver'd 
down to us, believing they were the Effects of God's in- 
faite Mercy, to prevent the Conſpitatois being guilry 
of the Murder, and Cæſar's Death. God fpoke to them 
in the Prodigies they heard of, and advis'd them by 


Means of the Birds, of Beaſts, of Tombs, and of 


Dreams, that Cæſar might not have Cauſe to complain 
of his Death, nor the Murderers an Excuſe for their 
Offence. Thus Monarchs ought ſeriouſly to reflect up- 
on Accidents, looking upon them as heavenly Warn- 
ings, not as human Superitirions. _ 

The ſecond thing that put the Conſpirators into 4 Con. 
ſternation that Day was, that one who was not in the Cau- 
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fpiracy came up to Caica, who was of the Number of the 
Plitters., and graſping him hard by the right Hand ſaid, 
You bave kept the ſecret from us Caſea, but Brutus has 
told all. And then laughing at the Confuſion and Sur- 
priſe Caſa was in, added, Tell me, how came you in 
© hort x time to be rich enough to fancy yourſelf an 
Eail. Caſca deceiy d bi the double Meaning of this Man 
Wards, war upon the Brink of owning all their Contrivance. 
Again, Popihus Lenas, 4 Senator, whiſpering Brutus 
and Caſſius ſaid, I with for your own Sakes that you 
may execute what lyes conceal'd in your Hearts; and 1 
adviſe you nor to delay it, becauſe Silence is not laſting. 
This ſaid, he went away, leaving them very Jealous that 
their Reſolution was betray'd. At this time came à Fer- 
want from Pratus's Honſe, panting and out of Breath, to 
tell him, his Wife was then expiring, Porcit angering 
her Wound with Exceſs of Care for the Danger her Hus- 
band was in, could not reſt, and every little Noiſe (he 
heard, enquir d after Brutus, and what he was doing. Theſe 
cantinu d Panys caſt ber into a Swoon, ſo that her Legs 
failing her, ſhe dropt down ſenſeleſs among her Maiac, 
with ſuch Symptoms of Death in her Face, and want of 
Speech and Breath, that the Women about her concluding 
he had expir'd, accompanied their Fears with diſmal Cryes 
and Lamentations, giving Occaſion to ſuch as heard rhem to 
ſay that Porcia was dead. This News being brought, and 
Brutus not believing it, he reſoltod with invincible Courage, 
not to leave the publick Concern for his own, tho it griev'd 
him ſo extremely. 

In great Revolutions of Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths, malicious idle Perſons play the Part of Sooth- 
fayers, and Malecontents, that of Aſtrologets. It is not 
always through want of Secrecy, that what is not re- 
veal'd comes to be diſcover d, but throu h too much 
Malice in others. Thoſe therefore who carry on great 
Deſigns, mult arm themſelves with prudent” and dumb. 
Quutiouſneſs; and not ſeem to underſtand the equivocal 
Words curious Men uſe in asking and ſifting, hgnity- 
ing that they know what they ſcek after. Caſca was 
ſtartled, and diſcover'd 8 of what he conceaFd Dy 
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the Conſternztion he was in, at what he heard. But 
Brutus and Caſſius heard Popilins Lenas with double 
Precaution, concealing from him both the Jealouiy he 
had rais'd in them, and the Thing they were abour ; 
nor did they diſmay in their Refolution for the Danger 
there appear'd to them. They conſpir'd no-lefs againſt 
their own Danger than againſt Ceſar. Brutus heard the 
News that his Wife was dead, and deny'd himſelt to his 
own Sorrow, that he might attend the Publick. Hz will 
never kill a Tyrant, who does not firſt decree his own 


Death. Brutus did no leſs prudently than honourably 


in ſtaying; for if as they ſaid, Porcia was dead, he could 
not raiſe her to lite again; and if he ſſip'd the Opportu- 
nity, there was no recailing of it. He th-ught it a 
more honourable and ſincere Expreſſion of his Love to 
revenge her Death with C:/ar's, than to bewail it with 
his Eyes, which he kept dry, in Spight of his Sorrow. 
Some Men vegan to ſuſpect that Cæſar nas grown weary 
of his Life, and did not deſire to be ſafe at ſo uneaſy a 


Rate, and that therefore he regarded not the Forcbodings 


of ſo many Omens, nor the Perſwaſtons of his Friends,Some 
are of Opinion, that through a fond Confidence he had in 


that laſt Senate, he would not permit the Spaniſh Guard 


that attended him with naked Cutlaces to accompany him 
that Day. Others ſay, he often aeclar'd, he would rather 
once for all endure what threataed him, than be always in 
Fear of it. Nay there were thoſe who gave ont they heard 
him ſay, That the Commonwealth ſtood in Need of his Life 
and Safety; that for his own Part he had gain'd Glory e- 
nough, and if any Misfortune befel him, the Commonwealth 
would have no Feace,but world ſoon labour under greater Ca- 
lamities by civil Wars Theſe Reaſons prevailing, he reſolv d 
to go to the Senate en that Day, which met with ſo many 
Contradictiont on all Hands; and being over perſwaded by 
Decius Brutus, who told him it was not reaſunable to delay 
Buſineſs, He ſet out from his Palace at the fifth Hour,reſolv- 
ins not to determine any Point in Debate, excuſing himſelf 
with Iudiſpoſition; being ſome what daunted that he could not 
ſacrifice to } xpiation.” It was preſently given cut that Cæ- 
far was coming in his Horſe Litter. By tie Na), 2 
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Sight of Brutus and Caſſius, Popilius Lenas, he who had 
ſaluted them, as if he were acquainted with the Conſpiracy 
ſcopp d the Litter, and whilſt they two lool d on full of Con- 
cern, he continu d a conſiderable Space, talking with Cæſar 
in private, Neither Brutus, nor Caſſius hearing what was 
ſaid, they ſomewhat diſmay d, as fearing he was giving an 
Account of their Deſign. Caſſius and others who miſlik'd 
this Diſcourſe, laying Handi on their Swords, Brutus who 
by Popilius's Behaviour, gueſid he was earneſtly begging 
ſomething for himſelf, and not accuſing them, undeceiv'd 
and compoſd them all, preventing their being tos haſty upon 
that Suſpicion, Soon after Lenas, taking leave of Cæſar, 
hiſs'd his Hand, diſcovering by his laſt Words, that he had 
begg d [ume Favour for himſelf. He went on, and a Ci- 
tizen dcliver'd him a Memorial containing the Conſpiracy, 
with the Names f all that were concern'd in it, and ſaid, 
Read this Paper Ceſar, for it concerns you. He carry. 
ing other Papers and Petitions in his Hand, clapt this be. 
tween his Fingers, that he might remember to read it, but 
being diverted by the Feeple thronging about him, read it 
not. Being nc ar the Senate Houſe, he ſaw Sputina paſs 
by, and remembrins his Prediction, ſaid to him aloud, 
This Day are the 1des of March, Spurina. He anſmner'd, 
They are this Day, but are not paſt. Al this was heard 
by thoſe who hop'd ro werity Spurina s HH, and to make 
the Ides of March anfortunate. 

To kill ones ſelf for Fear of dying is no leſs Folly than 
Cowardice. Ir is the vileſt Action of the Underſtand- 
ing, as being the Offspring of ſuch baſe Parents, as Ig- 
norance and Fear; two Vices, which once joyn'd never 
part. For he who fears is ignorant; and he who is ig- 
norant fears. I would only know where he finds Ccu- 
rage to kill himſelf, who has it not to ſtay ro be kill'd? 
Bur | gueſs this is an Exploit of Fear, which ſometimes 
can give Wounds and ihed Blood. More Men have 
dy'd in Battles through F-ar, than by the Sword, and 
no ſmall Number of Victorivs has been gain'd by Fear 
turn'd into. Defpair, not into Valour. The Expcrience 
hereof has inſtructed the cunning Conqueror. to reſt ſa- 
tisfied wich his Adverfaries Flight, Hence we may ga- 
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ther, that Fear makes itſelf be fear d, and that the Ca- 
ward who runs away, fometimes gains the Victory o- 
ver the Conqueror that purſues him, He is more ex- 
cuſable who dyes for Fear, than he who kills himſelf tor 
Fear; becauſe in the firſt, Nature acts without a Crime, 
and in the latter, there is an Offence proceeding froin 
a weak and baſe Reaſon. They are moſt wrongfully 
cry'd up as.glorious Perfons, who kill'd themſelves to 
avoid falling into the Hands of their Enemies; without 
r:flecting that their own Puſilanimity has all the Effect 
over them, that the Enemies Inſolence could have. Fhis 
is a fooliſh Precaution of Fear. Cato kills himſelf to 
prevent being kill'd by Ceſar; if this was his Motive, 
he was vanquiſh'd and executed by himſelf; he was 
Cæſar's Executioner, Vengeance and Avenger. If he 
brought it to the Standard of Cowardice, and thought 
many Days of Life in Subjtetion, to be ſo many Deaths, 
chooſing rather one than many; how can he juſtify kill- 
ing himſelf for Fear of Subjection. who owns he is a- 
fraid to live under it. He owns himſelf unworthy of 
the Support of invincible Patience, which deſpiſes all 
Calamiries. Patience and Conſtancy are Virtue's He- 
roes. Fortune is worſted by none but them; Punii! - 
ments are loſt on them, and Cruelry 1s tir'd out with 
their Perſeverance. 

Fulins Ceſar attack'd by Dreams, Warnings, Pre- 
dictions and Omens, reſign'd himſelf up to danger, 
chooſing rather once to undergo, than often to fear 
them; never conſidering that much Precaution rather 

revents, than cauſes Death. His own Conſcience ſug - 
geſted rheſe Thoughts to Ce/ar, for having uſurp'd the 
Empire. He rather condemn'd himſelf for what he knew 
of himſelf, than what he knew of others. He us'd 


| bimfelf like a Tyrant, and his refuſing to have the Spa- 


#i/þ Guard attend him, was no Raſhneſs, but a true 
Senſe, that it is not a Guard that (defends a Criminal, 
but Amendment of Life. He was ſenſible, that Guards 
rather attend, than prevent the Death of him that is 
deſign'd to be kill'd, and that when they know againſt 
whom they are to defend their Prince, they no 
| hs | Jrince 
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Prince to defend; for only the dead Man diſcovers the 
Murderer; and when they can no longer defend the 
dead Perſon, they apply themſelves to ſecure the Slayer. 
Ceſar in his own Reaſon deſpair'd of the Defence of his 


Life, and of the Puniſhment ot his Death on Account 


of his Tyranny; and therefore it was neither Valour, 


nor Ralſineſs to leave his Guard behind when he went 


abroad. A mighty Storm diſtracted his Fancy, ſince it 
carried him from this Raſhneſs to ſuch a vain Confidence 
as to ſay, That rhe Commonwealth was moſt concery'd in 
his Preſervation. How unadviſedly are the Dangers of 
private Perſons thought to be. fecur'd by the publick 
Conveniency, eſpecially when the Conveniency of ma- 
ny depends on the Ruin of one. Who was ever fo fool- 
iſh as to believe that his Safety concern'd another more 
than himſelf? Here Ceſar own'd the delirious Notions 
of ſelf Conceit, which is, and ever will be the Bane of 
Profperity. Cæſar ſeems to have made Way for his E- 
nemies, and temov'd all Obſtacles out of their Way. 
They were all fixt in their Reſolutions, Cæſar in going 
on to Death in Spight of Nature; and the Conſpirators 
to kill him in Defiance of ſo many Frights and Diſap- 
pointments, fince they did not conclude their Secret was 
betray'd, ſering Popilius Lenas talk fo long with Cæſar 
in private. His Wife defir'd him not to go abroad; his 


Dream advis'd it; the Augurs preſs d it; the Aftrolo- 


ger threatned him, and he believ'd none of them; only 
crediting Decius Brutus one of the Conſpirators, who 


bid him go. Give me leave to aſſert that Ceſar was 


the firſt and the laſt, and the worſt Conſpirator againſt 

himſelf, and that had not he been ſo, the Conſpiracy 

could not have ſucceeded. The Danger of Monarchs is 

greater in believing, than in doubting ; for in this laſt 

Cafe they expect, they adviſe, they ſeek for, and in the 

& they take, they follow that which is given 
M. 

Caſar ſhow'd himſelf free from all Suſpition, when 
entring the Senate, and ſceing Sprrina the Aſtrologer, 
who had foretold him the Danger, he ſaid to him, The 
Ides of March are to day Spurina. It looks as if Caſur 


had 
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had been diſguſted at the Slowneſs of his Diſaſter. He 
who ſcoffs at his Danger is ever overrzken by it. Sy 
rina's Anſwer was very reſolute and wonderful. The 
Ides are to day, but they are not paſt. It was an unac- 
countable Overſight not to obſerve theſe Words, which 
he who reads them even now reflects upon with Con- 
cern. Yer was not this ſo wonderful, as that he ſhould 
take the Memorial, wherein another gave him an Ac- 
count of the Conſpiracy, naming the Plotters and bid- 
ding him, Read it immediately, becauſe it concern'd him. 
Char to diſtinguiſh it from the other Papers he had in 
his Hand, carefully clapt it between his Fingers, and 
enter'd the Senate without reading it. Nothing fo plain 
in this particular, as that God's Providence aſſiſted the 
Weakneſs of Man. Who could imagine or expect, that 
he who had not credited Birds, nor Beaſts, nor Tombs, 
nor Stars, nor Sacrifi.es, nor Religion, ſhould believe a 
private Man? This thows that Sn has a very thort Me- 
mory. C.cſar had his Lifz in his own Hand, and forgot 
it; his Deagh was in the Hands of others, and he went 
to meet it. Nothing profpers in our Hands, nothing 
mifcarrics in the Hand of God. Informations of Safety 
ate {cldom fucceſsful in the Hands of Tyrants. It is no 
nzw thing in them to receive wholeſome Advice in Or- 
der to forget it; and it is as frequent for them to be 
undone by forgetting it. It is an old Practice to divert 
Princes, that they may not read that which concerns 
them. C:{tr wanted time to read, and he loſt his Lite 
for not reading. It is but reaſonable, that he Who de- 
fers his Cure till another Time, thould have neither 
Time nor Cure. | 

Cular ent red the Senate, and they all immediately beſet 
him pretending to diſcourſe him about ſome Affairs. There 
Cattius is [aid to have look'd about on Yompey's Statue 
ard cray'd its Aſſiſtance, and Trebonivs aztfully kept 
Anton! is Diſoarſ”, and ſtopp d kim without the Cate 
of the Senate Hoaſe, that be might not go in. 

Fe is is abtolutely important to make Choice of a pro» 
per Flice for the Ex=cution of a Villany as to keep it 
Sccret. This Jiecz of Preachery was dexterouſly _ 

e 
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ell on in all Points, making a fit Choice of Perſoris, and 
lace. Some advisd to attack Cæſar in the Street, o- 
thers in his Houle; theſe were the Suggeſtions of Paſ- 
hon, not of Reaſon. Marcus Brutus who as the 
Chief, choughr tor them all, refolv'd ir {Eould be in the 
Senate, alledeing, That the killing of him in the Street, 
cr any other Plac: might prove their Ruin, becauſe the 
Ni2niry.of Princes has a great Retinue, there are many 
allected to their Valour, and many love their Perſon : 
and that all theſe, who were numerous and powerful. 
could not bur be fir'd with Compathon tor his violent 
Death, the Sight of his Wounds and Elo:d inſpiting 
them wich Horror. That the Multitude upon publick 
and fudden Emergencies follow the farſt Cry, and being 
govern'd by the Far, give their Attention to the firſt 
that takes Poſſeſſion of it. That even thoſe who were 
Ceſas's Enemies, or were diſguſted, or had ſuffer'd by 
him, would either be Neurers, to be thought generous 
and good natur'd, or for their own Satety would ſol- 
low the ſtrongeſt Party; becauſe in molt Caſes Eamity 
goes not beyond the Death of the | erſon hated; and in 
ſo great a Confuſion, as mult of N=ceſiity enſue, their 
Reaſon, nor the Motives of it could not be heard. That 
all rhoſe who had no Hand in the E:terprize, taking it 
ill that they had not been truſted with the Secret, and 
been intruſted as to their Valour, would prove their 
Enemies, and theſe very Perſons would eſpouſe Cæſar's 
Quarrel, and cry him up. That it was a Madneſs to 
conclude that all Men would applaud the Action, be- 
cauſe it was for the common Benefit of all, to deliver 
the Country from a Tyrant; ſince they had ſeen that 
Abundance of the beſt and bra veſt Men of their Coun- 
try had aſſiſted towards making him an Uſurper, 
deſpiſing all Dangers; and that all theſe had now their 
Dependance on him; and therefore it would be very 
hard, in the Preſence ot Cæſar s mangled Body, for fo 
few to perſwade fo many, that their Motive was a juſt 
Leal, and not Envy ; and they might eaſily be appre- 
henſive of a worſe Tyranny _ the Murderers ; for E 
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is the Nature cf the Croud to hate him that is living, 
and to miſs him as ſoon as dead, and generally mighty 
Praiſes and Commendations are only beſtow'd on the 
unfortunate and the Grave. 'That there was much Cauſe 
to dread the Lamentations of the Women, by whoſe 
Affections the Reſolutions of Men are govern'd. He 
afhrm'd that an Undertaking of this Nature ought to be 
executed in ſuch a Place, that the Cauſe of it might be 
known before his Death; that they might hear he was 
dead, and not ſee him. That to this Effect, and to 
obviate all the aforemention'd Inconveniencies, the on- 
ly proper Place was the Senate, and the only fit Per- 
{ons the Senators; becauſe the Place authoriz'd the 
Fact, and the Perſons concern'd as Fathers of their 
Country gave it a Sanction. That the Murder by 
their Relation would be made to appear rather honour- 
able than cruel, and they would meet with an Audi- 
ence free from diſorderly Compaſſion, and rude Plebey- 
an Commiſeration; ſo that Cruelty itſelf would be re- 
ſpected as a Myſtery. Being convinc'd by theſe Rea- 
ſons, they concluded the Murder ſhould be committed 
in the Senate. 

I do not write theſe Arguments to inſtruct Conſpira- 
tors, but Princes, that they may be warn'd of the 
Place and Perfons that alone can prove fatal to them. 
The Leaves of Sage ſo full of Virtue, are not to be 
condemn'd, becauſe he dyes that eats them, but the 
Toad that poiſons them; and therefore that is the 
worlt of all Creatures, becauſe it ſeeks out the beſt to 
make 1t pernicious, My Lines will not deſerve to be 
blam'd tor the Rage of the Baſilick that reads them, 
but the Contagion of his Eyes that carry Death in their 
Looks; nor will any condemn theſe Expreſſions, but 
he that is concern'd I ſhould reveal that as a Warning, 
which he might act in private for Deſtruction. If Kings 
will learn what they are to fear, they will know how 
to live. He does not poiſon, - who does not give them 
Drink ; he does not wound them, who is kept at a 
Liſtance ; he does not deceive, who does not nia 

them; 
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them; their Palace is their Field of Battel. I know 
ſome one Madman has had the Boldneſs to murder his 
Prince in the Street; and I know that is a rare In- 
ſtance. But I allo know that no Man can tell how 
many Monarchs have dy'd by the Hands of their 
Confidents, and how many Sons have been made 
Heirs by their Fathers Servants. Cæſar liv'd in Bat- 
tles where Men dye, and Ceſar dy'd in the Senate 
Where all live. Since Kings and Emperors take the 
N of Cæſart, let them alſo take warning by 

im. | 

It was a notable Action of Caſſius to look upon 
Pempey's Statue, and ask Aſſiſtance of it; this was a 
Piece of Idolatry paid by Paſſion to Injuſtice. He who 
kills another, will do well to perſwade himſelf that 
he may ſhed his Blood, but not ſilence it. Dead Fm. 
pey's Statue was in the Senate the Idol of Ceſar's Mur- 
derers. No fooner had Ce/ar entred the Senate, but 
they all furrounded him on Pretence of Buſineſs. They 
went not thither to loſe Time, but to-make Uſe of and 
deprive Ceſar of it. 

They had excluded Mark Aatony from the Confpi- 
racy, tho' he was a Man of ſuch Vivacity, that Hard- 


{hips ſeem'd to be tir'd.in him, rather than to tire him. 


He was born for War, fortunate in Arms, and there- 
fore Cæſar's particular Favourite, which was the prin- 
cipal Cauſe of excluding him the Conſpiracy. They 
knew that Antony was the Cauſe of Ceſar's Diſobe- 
dience, when. he refus'd to lay down Arms; for be- 


ing Tribune of the People, through the Corruption of 


Carius, when all the Senate refus'd to read the Letters 
that Cæſar writ, to be continu'd in his Command, he 
preſum d to read them, ſtirring up the People to mu- 
tiny. And obſerving, that Lepidzs and Cato rejected 
the new Conditions propos d by Ceſar's Friends, he 
went away abruptly with Quintus Caſſius to Cæſar, 
and with ſeditious Cries exhorted him to Tyranny. 
They alſo declin'd acquainting Mark Antony, on Ac- 
count of his being raſh, and ambitious, a Lover of 


1 2 Novelty,, 
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Novelty, of baſe and vicious Fehaviour, publickly 
Leud, given to drinking till he loſt his Senſes, a Com- 
panion of Ruffians, Fimps and Buffoons, a Protector 
of Criminals and Offenders, and all his Life a conti- 
nu*d Courſe of Enormity and Scandal. For theie 
Reaſons they not only conceal'd their Deſigns from 
him, but contriv'd that Trebonitis {houid this Day hold 
him in Diſcourſe at the Door, that he might not en- 
ter the Senate. And tho' they were all of Opinion 
that they ought to murder Mark Antony with Fulius 
Ceſar, Marcus Brutus ſtifly oppos'd it, alledging, I hat 
it was not convenient to touch any other Man's Life 
but the Tyrants, leſt the Action ſhould be diſcredited 
by the Name of a civil War, or private Revenge. This 
was the firſt overſight in Brutus's judgment, as not re- 
flefting that the Perfection of violent Actions conſiſts 
in their Security, which is gain'd rather by proceedin 
to Extremity, than by Moderation. He conceit 
that, Cæſar being once dead, Mark Antony would ef- 
pouſe his Party; never conſidering it was better he 
ſhould follow Ceſar in Death, than to expect he ſhould 
embrace their Opinion. It was moſt certain that ſince 
he aſſiſted another to uſurp upon the Liberty of his 
Country, he would not be an Hindrance to him- 
—— It had been therefore ſafer to kill than to ſtop 
Im. . | [31 | 4: 
'* They all ſtood about Cæſar upon Pretence of Buſi- 
#eſs, and among them Tullius Cymber intreated him 
for a Brother of his, who was baniſh d, and the better 
to approach him, all of them uſing the Ceremony of Sup- 
pliants, begging the ſame thing, toach'd his Feet 
and. his Breaſt, took hold of his Hands, and ſtoppd bu 
Eyes with Salutes, Cæſar diſmiſs d their Sute, and 
being entangled by the Ceremonies, roſe up to extricate 
himſelf by Force. Then Tullius Cymber, with both kh 
Hands pulld off his Toga or Robe from his Shoulders, 
and Cafca who ſtood. behind, arawing 4 Fonyard; gave 
him a ſmall Wound on the Shoulder. Cæſar laying Hold 
of the | Hilt of it cryd out #i:h a loud Vaice 7 
Wicke 
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Wicked Caſca, what is it you do? and in Greek de- 
frr'd his Brother to aſſiſt him. Many of them now at- 
tacking Cæſar, and he looking about to defend himſelf, 
when he ſaw Brutus draw his Sword againſt him, he 
let go his Hold he had on Caſca's Ponyard; and cover- 
ins his Head with his Robe, left his Body expos'd to 
the Murderer s, who crouding one upon another in Con- 
fuſion to wound and make an End of Cæſar, hurt one 
another. Brutus himſelf ſtabbing him was wounded in 
the Hand, by one of his Companions, ſo that they were 
embru'd with Cæſar' Blood, and Czlar with ſome of 
theirs. | | 
Thoſe very Men, who to render him odious. 
crown'd his Statue, and added to his Dignity and 
Fower; when they were to murder, confin'd him by 


Way of Worſhip, preſs'd him with Ceremony, and 


blinded him with Kiſſes. Tüe Embraces here were 
worſe Murderers than the Daggers; for without thoſe, 
theſe had not ſucceeded, A Stab may be given with- 
out fawning, but there is ſcarce any fawning without a 


Stab. Few Men look upon Flattery as an offenſive 


Weapon, and there are fewer but what find it ſo. It is 
a Murderer that cannot be ſeen by the Guards of Prin- 
ces; Death enters at their Eyes diſguis'd in ſoothing 
Words. The Endearments of Palaces, produce Trea- 
chery, and Traitors, and the molt innocent of them 
are but Introductions ' to Diſſimulation. Falſhood 
would appear as naked as Truth, did not Flattery 
cloath it in all Sorts of Colours. Ir is the Srore-houſe 
of all Diſpoſitions to Fraud, and of all rhe Inſtruments 
of Miſchief. In it Paſſion finds a Sword, Anger a Mask, 


 Treachery a Diſguiſe; Surpriſe much Novelty, Malice 


a fair Outſide, Corruption a Treaſure, Ambition a 
Dreſs, Wickedneſs Honours, and Infamy a Stock. 
Theſe: Men humbled themſelves betcre Cæſar in Order 
to caſt him down headlong, they drew near him to 
take away his Life, they carry'd Wounds in their Em- 
braces and Blindneſs in their Kiſſes. It was too late when 
he perceiv d he was entangld, and got up to temove 


them 
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them by Force, It is hard for rinces to remove a do- 
meſtick Danger; it is an eaſy Matter not to give Wa; 
to it; but impoſſible to ſhun it, when n 
It is an Evil paſt Redteſs, to reſolve too late to remove 
the Evil. Whilſt he fate ſtill, they knelt to him; as 
ſoon as he got up they roſe to caſt him down. Tullius 
Cymber pull'd his Robe off his Shoulders, and then 
Caſca gave him the firft Stab behind. The King that 
{ſuffers his Cloak to be taken away, gives an Encou- 
ragement to murder him. Thoſe who ſtrip him Face 
to Face, give a Signal to thoſe behind to kill him. This 
firſt Wound, which Plutarch ſays, was not dangerous, 
prov'd Mortal, tho” the firſt; becauſe it made Way for 
the reſt. He who firſt caſts off the reſpect due to 
Kings 1s the Ruin of them, becauſe others follow him. 
He is guilty of what he does himſelf, and of what he 
cauſes others to do. Cæſar /ay'a hold of Crica's: Hand 
with the Ponyard in it, and with a loud Voice ſaid to him 
in Latin, Wicked Caſca, what is it you do? Strange 
Blindneſs of Tyrants, they ſee one {trip them before, 
and another ſtab them behind, and yet they ask them, 
what it is they do. They juſtly ſuffer and without Re- 
dreſs, who ask the fame thing they endure; there can 
be no greater Ignorance than to ask what one Sees. 
Herein conſiſts the Danger of Monarchs, who neither 
know the Murderers when they kill them, nor Death 
itfelf when they are dying. Ceſar holds the Hilt of 
the Ponyard that wounded him in his Hand; and has. 
the Point of it in his Shoulder,and yet he loudly asks the 
Murderer, what he does, when the Stroke and the 
Blood had before inform'd him. It is the Fate of care- 
leſs Majeſty to enquire of the Perſon that deſtroys it, 
and not to credit him that undeceives it. Would Kings 
enquire of their Wounds, and not of thoſe who give 
them, they would be better inform'd to make their 
own Defence. 3 
Ceſar look d about upon them, and ſaw they all toge- 
ther attack'd him with their naked Suords; but per- 
ceiving that Marcus Brutus made towards him with his 
; Ponyard: 
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Pony ard drawn, he cover'd his Head with his Robe 
and reſign'd himſelf to the Fury of his Enemies. Sue- 
tonius writes that he ſaid in Greek, And are you among 
them, and you my Son, How diforderly and full of 
Confuſion is the laſt Hour of Tyrants; all or moſt of 
them dye, with kind Expreſſions in their Mouths to 
thoſe that kill them. What other can he expect, who 
carries on his Sin till Death? Marcus Brutus was his 
Sin, the Son, as Ceſar believ'd of his Adultery, and he 
admires that a Man who is a Kin to his Crime ſhould 
be among thoſe that wound him, and calls rhe Chief 
of the Confſpirators his Sen. He defended him, as has 
been ſaid above, when he routed Pompey at Pharſalia; 
ſent for him from Lariſſa; embrac'd him when he came 
to his Camp, pardon'd Cæſſius for his Sake; put him 
into high Poſts, plac'd him near himſelf in the Senate; 
and he wonders to ſee him among thoſe very Perſons he 
ſet about him, and to ſee him in the very place he brought 
him into. Let Princes obſerve whom they place a- 
bout them, and whom they converſe with, for this is 
. their lower to do, but not to alter it when 
one. 

As ſoon as he ſaw Brutus was againſt him, he gave 
over his Defence. This was a Proof of his judgment, 
tho” it came too late, for he concluded himſelf dead 
paſt all Redreſs, when he faw Ingratitude arm'd againſt 


im. 

He cover'd his Head ; Pompey did the ſame, when he 

rceiv'd there was no withſtanding his Death from the 

aſe Sword of Achillas, This was a Piece of Heathen 
Superſtition, that their Enemies might not perceive a- 
ny thing unhandſome in their Death at the laſt Pangs. 
Their Valour extended fo far, that they would not al- 
low any Man to ſee the neceflary Struglings of the Body, 
nor the laſt Efforts of Life. 

Suctonius oblerves that when he fell, he cover'd his Feet 
with his Robe, that he might fall decently. To uſe 
Precaution to fall handſomly, and to dye in the Dark, 
is no Direction of the Judgment, but a n 

| olly. 
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Folly. It is better look to the Feet, that they may 
not tall, than to ſutter them to fall, and take heed they 
be not ſcen. Covering himſelf from Head to Feet with 
his Robe, was making a Shroud of it. To provide 
for Things of ſmall Moment after Death; and not to 
prevent the Daogers of falling into it, is an Affectati- 
on of Piety without Reality; it is an Appearance of 
Conſideration, in the Want of it; and would have 
paſt for a decent Modefty, when tc was but a con- 
demn'd Formality. 

Crefar being kill d, as has been ſaid, Brutus ſanding 
np in the midſt of them all, endeavour d with fair 
Speeches to detain and pacify them, but could not ſucceed, 
becanſe they fled full of Dread and Conſternation, and 
running out in 4 l urry, trampled upos one another at 
the Door, withont any Regard, tho no body purſu'd or 
threatned them, | 

There is nothing fo much diſguis'd as Sin; it hrouds 
and obſcures the Senſes and Faculties of its Followers, 
with that very Exceſs of Darknels which conceals the 

nds. it aims at. It is like a dark Lanthorn, which 
blinds and dazzles him that fixes his Eyes on it ; it is like 
a Glow worm, which being look'd upon at a Diſtance is 
taken for a Star, and being taken up is but a Worm 
that kindles into Erightneſs in the Dark, and vaniſhes 
in the Light. All theſe falſe Beams were caſt into the 
Eyes of Marcus Brutus, and the Conſpirators, by their 
Crime. It inſpic'd them the Reſolution, perfwaded 
them to purſue it, chote them the Place, contriv'd the 
Treafon, brought on the Hour, deliver'd up Ce/ar into 
their Hands, unſheath'd their Ponyards, thed the 
Blood, and took away the Life of the Prince, and 
found them the Confuſion it had reſer vd for them for 
taking it away; no Man lces the Face of his Sin with- 
out being diſturb d, and therefore Sin never diſcovers 
it, when in Agitation, but when committed. It puts 
on a Face reſe:nbling virtue, to gain Admittance into 
the Will, which only affects that which is good, and 
what is Zid under the Not ion of Good. Sin is an ex- 

| traordinary 
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ordinary Comedian, it acts Abundance of Parts, and 
erſons, to the great ſatisfaction of the Audience, and 
yet is nothing of what it repreſerits. It is the Cauſe 
and the Effect of Hypocriſy, being firſt a Hypocrite in 
Order to produce Sin, and then as the product of Sin 
a Hypocrite again, The very Moment the Conſpira- 
tors began to murder Ceſar, they were in ſich Diſor- 
der, that they hurt one another inſtead of wounding 
him. There is nothing elſe good, if we may ſo call it, 
in Sin, but that it makes the Offenders (hare in 
the Harm it perſwades them to do to another. Thus 
we ſee the Puniſhment of Evil commences by the 
wicked Man that does it. The Sword is as Fhirſty of 
the Blood of the Murderer as of that of the Perſon it 
kills; I might fay it is more eager after ir, and with 
better Reaſon. They relolv'd to wound Ce/ar alone, 
and their very Crime decreed they ſhould wound one 
another. 

Seeing them in a Conſternation, and himſelf wound- 
ed, Brutus would have pacify'd them with Words and 
a formal Speech; but tlie Fear of Sin beginning in 
Blindneſs, and ending in Deafneſs, he found he had no 
Audience, becauſe their Souls being atrentive to the 
inward Diſcourſe of their Conſcience, full of Horror, 
and chilling their Hearts with mortal Fear, they ob- 
ſtructed one another's Flight at the Door, as they en- 
deavour'd trembling and with violent Precipitation to 
get out of the Senate. Here was a plain Diſcovery of 
the deceirful Architecture in the Structures of Iniquity ; 
the Entrance is eaſy, and the Way out difficult; the 
Bulk of Sin is very cumberſome, there is an open ac- 
cels to it, and as ſoon as comtnitted that very Openneſs 
becomes Rreight. A Man eafily gets in at any Door, 
but when Sin is in him, every Way out is too nar- 
row. The Crime of thoſe who do Wrong is a Main 
Offenſive weapon of himi that is wrong'd. Thoſe who 
kill'd Cæſar, hurt one another to wound him, and hin- 


der one another in thaking their Eſcape, becauſe the 
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8 of the murder'd Perſon began to contend with 
them. 

They all fled overcome with Fear, ſeandalouſly em- 
bru'd with Blond, and with their naked Pompardi. Bru- 
tus with his Companioxs retir'd to the Capitol. Mark 
Antony in a Fright, hid himſelf, changing his Cloaths. 
As ſoon as the Hurderers came to the Capitol, they 
call d together the People to Liberty. Great Cries were 
raisd, and the various Opinions confounded the City, 
forming an mnnudecided Tumult. But as ſoon as they 
underſtood that no Man was hil'd but Cælar, that the 
City was not like to be plunder d, and that the Action 
did not proceed from Revenge or Avarice, Abundance 
of the People, of the Nobility and Magiſtrates, joyfully 
reſorted to the Capitol, and Marcus Brutus having aſ- 
ſembled them together, made a Speech full of bind and 
loving Expreſſions, to juſtify the Motives of that Enter- 
priſe; ſo that being coavincd by his Arguments they all 
with Shouts of Approvation, of them to come out. 
Confiding in this Applanſe and Attendance, he ſet out 
with the reſt, tho not without Fear, and Alundance 0 
the principal Men of the City accompanying Brutus in 
triumphant Manner from the Capitol, they brought him 
to the Roſtra, or public Place, whence Magiſtrates 
and great Perſons were nont to harang ue the People. 
The Multitude paj'd Heſpect to Brutus's Preſence, and 
looking on his venerable Aſpett, curb'd their headſtrong 
Temper, always ſubſcriient to the Reſtleſneſs of Nouel. 
ty, and heard hu Oration ꝛery ſilently, contrary to the 
uſual Practice of an united Commonalty, 

It is a heinous Crime to murder any Man, but to 
murder a King 1s an, execrable Villany, and a 'Treaſon 
not to be mention'd; nor is it fo only to lay violent 
Hands on him, but even to reflect on his Perſon diſre- 
ſpectfully; and to think diſhonourably of his Actions. 

good King is to be belov'd, a bad one to be endur'd. 
God bears with a Tyrant, tho' it is he who can puniſh 
and depoſe him, and fhall not a Subject be ir who is 
bound to obey him? The Power of the * 
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ſtands not in Need of our Ponyards to execute his 
Puniſhments, or of our Hinds to beſtow his Ven- 
geance. 

Theſe Murderers fled to the Capitol to ſecure them- 
ſelves, and carried their Perſecution along with them 
in their Crime. The Elood of Cæſar that appears on 
their Hands, charges that with Treaſon which runs in 
their Veins. To ſecure themſelves under a ſpecious 
Pretence, they call'd the People to Liberty, a Name e- 
ver admir'd by the Licentious Mulritude ; and Mar. 
cus Brutus perceiving by the Countenances of thoſe 
who were aſſembled, that they receiv'd it favourably, 
he boldly diſcoyer'd himſelf, and ſaid. 


Marcus Brutus's firſ# Speech. 


, R Cant, Julius Caſar is the Man who is dead, 
a and it was I that kill'd him; the Life I took 
* from him he had robb'd your Liberty of. If it was a 
Crime in him to Tyrannize over your Liberty, it mult 
© bea noble Exploit in me to reſtore it. I kill d him in 
© the Senate-Houſe, that he might not deſtroy the Se- 
© nate. He died by the Hands of the Senators; the 
© Laws Arm'd put him to Death; it was an Executi- 
on, not a Conſpiracy. Ceſar was executed, and no 
* Man was a Murderer. None can be Criminals in 
* this Caſe, but ſuch of you as judge us to be Crimi- 
nals. I fled not to the Capitol to ſecure my Perſon, 
© bur to deliver theſe Words, for when you have 
© heard them, I ſhould wrong you did I fear you. 
Theſe Words were follow'd by a continu'd Applauſe 
of the Peopl&” who in thankful Manner defir'd he 
would go about the City with them, to receive the 
Commendations he deferv'd Marcus Brutus relied 
upon theſe Expreſſions and outward Shows, and went 
with them all ro the Roffra or publick Aſſembly, 
where all the Citizens of Rome were already aſſembled 
in ſeveral Parcels. He thought it convenient there to 
inform them more at large after this Manner. 
K 2 Brutus's 
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Brutus's ſecond Oration. 


: (ltizens of Rome, the civil Wars, of Companions 
* — you were before to Cæſar made you his Sub- 
© jets ; and this Hand has reſtor'd you from Subjects 
to be Companions. The ſame Liberty my Predeceſ- 
for Funius Brutus gave you againſt Tarquin, Marcus 
Brutus gives you againſt Julius Ceſar. I expect not 
your Thanks for this Benefit, but your Approbation. 
I never was an Enemy to Ceſar, but to his Deſigns, 
and on the contrary ſo highly favour'd by him, that 
I ſhould be the worſt of ungrateful Men for killing 
him, were I not the belt of loyal Men. Neither En- 
vy nor Revenge had any Knowledge of my Deſign. 
I own that Ceſar. for his Valour, for his Birth, and 
his Excellency in martial Affairs, and Learning, de- 
ſerv'd the greateſt Honours ſhould be beſtow'd on 
him by your Bounty; but I alſo affirm he deferv'd 
Death, becauſe he would rather force them from 
you with the Power of beſtowing, than deſerve 
them; and therefore I have not kill'd him without 
ſhedding Tears. I bewail'd what he deſtroy'd in him. 
ſelf, which was his Duty to you, and Obedience to 
the Fathers. I did not deplore his Life, becauſe 1 
knew how to lament his Soul, Pompey flew my Fa- 
ther, and tho' I hated him as his Murderer, yet'as 
ſoon as he took up Arms againſt Julius in Defence of 
you, I forgave him the Offence, obey'd his Orders, 
ſerv'd in his Army, and was undone With him at 
Pharſalia. Ceſar with ſingular AﬀeCtpn. call'd me 
to him, preferring me before all others in Honours 
and Favours. I have thought fir to mind you of 
theſe two Paſſages, that you may be ſenſible that nei 
ther the Wrong receiv'd could put me from your 
Service under Pompey, nor could Favours and Kind- 
neſſes under Cæſar gain me againſt you. Fompey died 
* through your Mis fortune; Ceſar lie d to your Ruin; 
* I kill'd him for your Liberty. If you look upon this 
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© as a Crime, I am proud to own it, if as a Benefit 1 
* humbly propoſe it. 1 am not afraid to dye for my 
© Country, for 1 decreed my own Death before Cæ- 
© ſar's, You are all aſſembled, and I am in your Pow- 
* er; let him who thinks himſelf unworthy ot the Li- 
© berty 1 beſtow on him, throw his Dagger at me, for 
© jr will be a double Honour to me to dye, for having 
© kill'd the Tyrant. If Cæſar's Wounds move you to 
© compaſſion, ook over your own Kindred, and you 
© will find, that for him you have butcher'd your Fa- 
* milies, and Fathers have ſtain'd the Fields with the 
Flood of their Sons, and Sons bathd their Swords 
in that of their Fathers. I have puniſh'd that which 
© I could not prevent, and endeavour'd to defend. If 
* you charge me with a Man's Life, I charge you a- 
gain with the Death of a Tyrant. Fellow Citizens, 
5 if I deſerve any Puniſhment, ſpare me not; if a Re- 
* ward I forgive it. | | 

This Speech produc'd ſuch a Calm in their Minds, 
that their Anger was violently chang'd into Gratitude, 
and calling Brutus Father of his Country, they pro- 
pos'd that Honours ſhould be granted, and Statues e- 
rected to him and his Followers. „ 

Tho they applauded Brutus's Oration, they preſently ſhon'd 
that his Diſcourſe had not pleasd them all; for ſoon af 
ter Cinna publichly beginning to curſe Cæſar, and 
to rail loudly, impudently accuſing him, the Multi- 
tude grew into a Rage, and ran to tear him in Pieces, 
as an inſolent Fellow; and they had done it, but that he 
hid himſelf in the Throng. This Accident put the Con- 
ſpiratogs into ſuch a Fright, that they again rttir d with 
Brutus ro the Capitol, where he fearing to be beſieg d, 
diſmiſs d all thoſe that follow'd him, that they might 
not ſuffer wth him and his Companions, having had no 
Hand in the Fat. E LEE. 

No Action that is told to many, is approv'd by all; 
becauſe it is impoſſible there ſhould be a general Conſent 
where there are good and bad, but of Neceſſicy there 
muſt be Diſcord. Victory is al ways violent, becauſe 
* 1 4+ AE ds the 
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the greater Number carries it, not Reaſon, This is 
theDanger of popular Aſſemblies, which are gather'd 
with the firſt Cry, and ſway'd by the leaſt Accident. 
He ſucceeds better in them who is forwardeſt, than he 
that juſtifes himſelf. 

All heard Marcus Brutus, and tho' all did not ap- 
prove of his Speech, yet becauſe he ſpoke Modeſtly of 
the deceas'd, and reſpectfully towards his Audience, 
without railing at, or inveighing againit the dead Man, 
Ceſar's Friends ſuppreſſing their own Sentiments, 
ſtruck in with thoſe who were of Brutiu's Opinion; 
but as ſoon as the indiſcreet and baſe Cinna began with 
foul Words to throw Scandalous Reproaches on the 
Corps of Ceſar, thoſe who had been filent to Brutus, 
declar'd their juſt Reſentment againſt Cinna and the 


Conſpirators. 


Ciuna was a Counterfeiter of Virtue, talkative and 


falſe. He endeavour'd to excel in Wickedneſs, and 


was only aſham'd that another ſhould be worſe than 
he; but ſuch was his Life, that he never had Cauſe to 
be aſham'd. He made it his Buſineſs to accuſe good 
Men, without ſparing the wicked ; the former becauſe 
they were his Oppoſites; the latter that they might 
not be his Competirors. His Cowardice was infa- 
mous; his envy was not check'd by Miſery ; nor did 
his Revenge end in Death. The envy'd Perſon was 
not ſafe againſt it by ceaſing to be, becauſe his Rage 
ſupported irſelf in endeayouring, tho' impoſſible, that 


he ſhould not have been. 


No Age, no great Undertaking has wanted Men 
thus qualifi d; as appears by the Diſgraces and Misfor- 
tunes of Monarchies, which would never happen, if 
they were wanting. 

To honour a dead Friend is relizious; to honour a 
dead Enemy religious and honourable. He who at- 
cronts, or luffers his dead Enemy to be affronted, owns 
himſelf miferably happy, and infamoutly a Coward; 
fince he could neither bravely get the better of him li- 


vine, nor modeſtly when dead. He who bewails and 
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praiſes his dead Enemy, artfully ſhows, that tho“ he 
could not conquer him, yet ſtill he hop'd to get the 
better of him, that he bore him with Refolution, and 
did not baſely Fear him. How many Calamities have 
been caus'd by baſe rejoicing at the Death of Enemies, 
occaſionꝰd by mean ſpirited Ring- leaders, who want. 
ing Courage, by proclaiming their Victory, draw on their 
own Chaſtiſement. 

The People of Rome were not concern d that Ceſar 
was kill'd, but took it ill that he ſhould be ill fpoken 
of when dead. They had honour, and would not bear 
with tnoſe that had not. O wonderful Providence 
of God, that he only ſhould ſtand up for Ceſar who 
alone affronted him, that Reproaches thould gain him 
Followers, and that the Abuſes put upon him ſhould 
revenge his Wounds. 

© The Senate aſſembling the next Day in the Tem- 
© ple of Tyranny, Antony, Hancus, and Cicero propo- 
© fing an Amneſty, and no farther Mention of all that 
had been done; they not only decreed that the Mur- 
© derers ſhould be clear'd, but that the Conſuls fhould 
© conſider how to honour them. Thus the Senate 
© broke up. ark Antony ſent his Son to the Capitol, 
© and brought away Brutus and his Companions 
* whom all that met him by the way embrac'd, and 
© accompany'd him with extraordinary Tokens of Af- 
fection and Friendſhip. Antony carried Caſſius to ſu 
© with him, Lepidus took Brutis, and others of their 
© Friends treated the reſt. As ſoon as it was Day the 
© Senate met, and in the firſt Place gave Antony 
Thanks for having ſuppreſs d the Seeds of Civil War, 
© and then diſtributed the Provinces Brutus had 
© Crete, Caſſius Africk, Trebonius Aſia, Cymber Bi- 
* thinia, Decius Brutus that part of Italy called Gallia 
© Circumpadana, or G axle, about the River Po, 

Who will not be ſcandalis'd to fee that the Com- 


.monalty ſhould ſhow more courteous Charity towards 


the Prince than the Senate? What Prince will not 
look upon this a3 a Threat, if he docs not take it for 
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a Warning? The Conſpirators began the Murder of 
Ceſar, and they finilh'd it, who rewarded them for the 
Murder. The Multitude would not ſuffer the dead 
Man to be wrong'd, and the Patricians rewarded his 


Wrongs with Provinces. There were few Emperors 


kilPd at Rome without the Senates having a Hand in it. 
Laws written are holy, they are profitable ſtudied, rhe 
Councel is the Father of Monarchs, but now it was a 
Step father, for the Pride of him that has Knowledge, 
is eaſily perſwaded to vye with him he inſtructs, and 
deſpiſes him that obeys; and becauſe only the Prince 
1s more powerful than the Senate, therefore the Se- 
nate looſk'd upon the Prince as the only Obſtacle to its 
being powerful alone. Ir had nothing to ſubdue but 
his Ger, and therefore was eafily perſwaded to 
bring it under. 3 

Plancus, Antony, and Cicero, perceiving there was no 
raiſing Cæſar to Life again, and that the Senate being 
the Author of bis Death, the People did not gainſay 
it, they very diſcreetly, to pleaſe the Senators ap- 
er the Action, and to ſecure themſelves againſt 
he Conſpirators, propos'd that they ought to be re- 
warded. Ir was eaſy to perſwade the Senate to what 
it was before pleas'd with, becauſe Men ſeldom make 
any Difficulty of decreeing thoſe Honours in which they 
are Sharers. | : wp 

Ciceros Deſign was to favour Ceſar's Heir, Mok 
Aatony's to favour himſelf, conſidering as a Lover o 
Innovation, that in great Revolutions of States there 
is a ready Diſpoſition for violent Reſolutions. Thus 
both of them receded from their Deſign to bring it 
about. They ſided with the Conſpirators, the better 
to divert them from the Puniſhment they were con- 
triving for them. They diſguis'd their Thoughts with 
Applauſe, and gave way to Heat and Novelty, - that 
their Project might not be diſcover d, and both of them 
kept themſelves from one another by the ſame thing 
they agreed in. 


Next 


(et 3 | 

Next they divided the Provinces among themſelves; 
which was no other than ſharing the Lyranny they 
had chaſtis'd in Ceſar. They took not the Tyranny 
away, but only alter'd it. It is hard to ſecure the 
Life of one Man, when many are to thrive by his 
Death. If Sons take it as a greater Kindneſs in their 
Parents to dye, that they may inherit, than to be- 
get them, that they may be their Sons, what Pre- 
rogative can there be found to ſecure itſelf in 
Princes ? 738 
Marcus Brutus receiv'd more from Ceſar than the 
Province of Crete was worth, but there is a Vanity in 
Treaſon. The Thief had rather have a little he takes, 
than a great deal given him. The Robbery that plun- 
ders States, is that which playing the Hypocrite with 
Avarice, calls it Diſintereſtedneſs not to receive from 
another, and Honeſty to take all. Not to receive from 
him that can give, in Order to take away his tower, 
that they may take what they pleaſe, is properly 4 
forcing of Power. 


© Ceſar's Funeral and Will being then in Debate, 
© Antony propos'd that the Will ſhould be read in 
* Publick, and the Body not be Buried Private, ot 
Diſhonourably, leſt the Multitude, then upon a Fer- 
ment, ſhould be mere offended. Caſſius ſtifly op- 
pos'd it; but Marcus Brutus was of Artonys Opini- 
on, and voted that Cæſar inould have a tolemn mag- 
nificent Funeral, and his Will be read in publick. 
Here Brutus forfeited his Judgment again, and com- 
mitted a ſecond Error, not inferior to that of ſpa- 
ring Antony's Life. Cæſar's Will was read in pub- 
* lick ; wherein he order d that his Treaſure ſhould be 
* diſtributed among the Citizens of Rome, giving e- 
very one of them three hundred Sefterces, and 
* that all his Gardens, Farms, and Lands beyond the 
River Her ſhould be divided among them. The 
People hearing thefe Legacies: were wonderfully in 
Love with Ceſar; and mov'd ro Compaſſion, Mart 
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Antony laying bold of the Advantage gain'd by read- 
ing the Will, and ſeeing the Funeral paſs by, made 
an Oration in praiſe of Cæſar; and perceiving his 
Speech had gain'd upon the Multitude, te heighten 
their Compaſſion, he ftretched out his Arm, and 
laying hold of Cæſar's Garment, held it up all 
Moody and rent with the Stabs given him, ſhowing 
i in that Manner to the People. This rais'd their 
Sorrow to ſuch a | irch, that nothing was to be heard 
but weeping and cryes, demanding the Murderers 
to tear them ÞViece-meal. They ran immediately, 
and pulling down their Tribunal Seats, Chairs and 
Tables, caſt them into the Funeral File, where Ce- 
ſar's Vody was burning, ſparing nothing either for 
its Value or being Sacred. When the Flame aſcend- 
ed, they took up burning Fire-brands on all 
* fides, and ran with them to fire the Houſes of Ce- 
* ſar's Murderers, but they ſecur'd themſelves by 
* timely Flight. | 

By theſe contrary Reſolutions it appears how change- 
able the Minds of the Multitude are; they quit 
what they embrac'd, becauſe they only embrace in or- 
der to quit. 

The Conlpirators had not only the Senates Approba- 
tion and Protection, but were rewarded. Mark Anto- 
3 obſerving what a Colour of Juſtice Brutus gave to 
the Muider, propos d two plauſible Points, which 
were that C ſzr's Will ſhould be publickly read, and 
his Be dy buried with Pomp. Caſſius hotly oppos'd it, 
as being the Man, whe had propos'd rhe 8 of 
Mar Antony, who now made this Overture, which 
he therefore rejected, as alfo becauſe it was equitable. 
He well knew there is no Security for one Crime, un- 
leſs it be ſi ported by another; that a conſiderate Ma- 
le factor is brought ro Puniſhment, and that a rafh one, 
tho' he deſcrves, delays it. He alledg'd that a wick- 
ed Man, who pleaded any Virtue in, his Defence, deli- 
ver'd himſelf up ro the judge, and to his Condemna- 
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right and wrong could not agree, On the other Hand, 
Marcus Brutas regarding the Opinion of Mark Antony 

as decent and religious, approv'd of it, that his Murder 

might not reliſh of ill Nature and Cruelty. It is the 
higheſt Juſtice, that a wicked Man who goes about 

with his Crime to diſcredit that which is good, 

my be deceiv'd by that very Vertue he pro- 

anes. 

Ceſar's Will was read aloud, and his Legacies, di- 
ſtributing all his Treaſure and Poſſeſſions among the 
Citizens, and adopting Octavianus in the firſt Place, 
and Decius Brutus in the Second. 

No ſooner was the Multitude ſenſible of Ceſar's Ge- 
neroſity, but that being wan by his Gifts, they reſolv'd 
to deſtroy the Murderers. 

Generoſity is fo great a Virtue in Monarchs, that the 
People do not only give their Liberty in Exchange tar 
it, but even proclaim a bounriful Tyrant, a juſt 
Prince; and tho” a King excel in all other Virtues, 
if he is covetous, they hate him as a Tyrant. | 

Juſtice, Clemency, Valour, Modeſty, and Tempe- 
rance are Virtues ſeldom univerlally applauded by the 
Multirude ; becauſe the Revenge, the Envy, or the ill 
Lives of many of the common Sort make them with 
that he were cruel to others; that he were leud to 
jutify them; that he were a Coward for them to 
carry on their Practices; and that he were unjuſt, 
ſo their Crimes might go unpunith'd. But that Ge- N 
neroſity which all Men partake of, is commended 
by all Men, by the Good as a Reward, by the Wick, 
ed as a Salary. Generoſity gives a Reliſh to all the 
Princes Actions, it magniſies the Good, and excuſes 
the Bad; it takes off all f nputations whilſt living, and 
purchaſes Tears at his Drath. If a juſt, Modeſt, and 
brave Prince is ſucceeded by another, who is fo too, 
they never miſs hin; a bountiful Prince is always 
miſs'd, becauſe the pretzur Wants refreih the Me- 
mory of thoſe the Prede-cilor reliev'd, and thoſs, 
relie vd take Place of thoſe h then reigning can ſupply. 
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Mari A4ntomy very well knew, as being Ce{ar's inti- 
mate Friend and Conndent, that he had ſuch a Clauſe 
in his Will, and therefore he defird it micht be, and 
caus'd it to be read in publick; he alſo knew that 
when the People heard it, they would cry up mur- 
der'd Cæſar, and deſtroy the Murdeters. It fell out as he 
expected, for the laſt Words of the Clauſe were imme- 
diately follow'd by a general mournful Cry, and no- 
thing could be heard but confus'd Lamentations, . and 
furious Threats. Agrippina knew better how ro ma- 
nage her Villany, when truſting to the Conſcience of 
Xenophon the Ihyſitian, who gave the Emperor Clax- 
dius a mortal Poiſon as an Antidote againit the mode- 
rate Poiſon he had before taken, ſhe ſuſſer d not his 
Will to be read, by which Means {he ſecur'd the Throne 
to Nero, fo ſays Tacitus Annal. lib, 13. | 

By this Time Cæſar's Body was brought in with 
prone Pomp and Majeſty, to be burnt, according to the 
Heathen Cuſtom, who thought the devouring Flames 
a more decent and becoming Burial than the corrupt- 
ing Earth. | 8 

As ſoon as Marl Antony ſaws it by the Funeral 
Pile, getting up into a high Place he ſpoke thus. 


Mark Antony Oration. 


'F His is not a Day to talk of Jalius Ceſar, but to 
” ſhow him, your Eyes will give you better In- 
formition of his Wounds than my Tongue. Give 
ear to his Body, for thoſe cruel Stabs have a Voice, 
and will perſwade you more efficaciouſly, being, o- 
pen'd by the cruel Ponyards of his Relations, than 
my Mouth now ſtopp'd up with Sighs; and over- 
flown with Tears. His Virtues were thoſe that pur- 
chas'd him ſuch Envy, and in ſo faying, I tell you 
* how great they were. So generous was his Valour, 
that Death could not reach him, but through the 
* Trexchery of his Son, and moſt favourite Friends. 
His Arms were fo juſt, that it we will ſtand by 
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© the Deciſion of Heaven, the Gods themſelves ap- 
* prov'd them by Succeſs againſt all his Enemies. His 
* Exploits are all yours, and this Cities Glory, which 
is the Head of the World. Had Pompey overcome 
© Ceſar, they had kill'd Fompey and they murder'd 
© Ceſar becauſe he overcame. They erected Statues 
© ro the Misfortune of the former, and dedicated Pony- 
* ards to the Victory of the latter. He did nor deſign 
* todeprive you of your Liberty, but ro eaſe it of the 
* heavy Byrden of the Dominion of many Fathers, by 
© the moderate Rule of one only Son. They kill'd 
© him not. becauſe he was a Tyrant, but becauſe he 
© hindred them from being ſuch. Yeſterday they mur- 
© der'd him, and to day the Murderers have given 
© themſelves the Provinces. They mangled him that 
© eain'd them for you, and divided them among them- 
© {elves as a Reward for having butcher'd him; making 
© the noble Triumphs of your General, the Price of ſo 
* baſe a Murder. How could he deſign to take awa 
* what you have, who, as you have heard, in his Will 
* lefr you all he had: And who, had fo great a Love 
© for you, that could he ſpeak, he would thank the 
© Villains for his Death, becauſe it haſtens your Inhe- 
© ritance in the Performance of his Will. You are 
* Ceſar's Heirs, you have his Eſtate, his Body is 
© before you, and ſo are his Murderers. It be- 
© longs to you ſo to diſtribute the Fire, that it ma 
© at once conſume his dead Lody, and revenge his 
* Wrones. : | | 
Antony perceiving that theſe Words had ſtirr'd up all 
the City to pay the due Honours to the deceas'd, and 
to puniſh the Malefactors, he took up Cæſar's Gar- 
ment be had brought with him all ſtain'd with Blood, 
and rent with their Daggers, and holding it up to the 
People, added theſe Words. | 


© This is the Robe, which upon Ceſar was honoura- 
ble, and in my Hands repreſents nothing but Hor- 
© ror; his Blood which the Worid ad mir'd has ſully'd 
r 45 
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* it all over, do not you ſuffer that blemiſh to lye up- 


© on your Honour. 
No ſooner had he ſpoke the Words, but they caſt in- 


to the Fire the Sears of the Temples and Courts of 


Juſtice, and all they found of Value, which burnt fu- 
riouſly, and as the Flame aſcended, laying hold of 
Fire-brands and burning Vieces of Timber, they ran 
with the utmoſt Fury to ſet Fire to the Houſes of the 
Conſpirators. | 

O the wonderful Juſtice of God, which provident- 
ly order'd and contriv'd, that the ſame Fire ſhould 
conſume Caeſar's Body and the Houſes of his Murder- 
ers. The Conflagration at the ſame Time pertorm'd 
an Act of Piety and another of Juſtice, and the Flame 
buried Cze/ar and reveng'd him; for Villany never 
kindled a Fire againſt another, but it drew ſome Part 
upon itſelf. 


Marcus Brutus, and the Conſpirators perceiving 
© how near the Danger threatned them, they fled from 
* the Tumult Mark Antony had rais'd, and went to 
© Antium, there to expect till the Heat of the People 
* declin'd, which they hop'd from the mutable Difpo- 


* farion of the unſteady Multitude, ever given to- 


change, the Senate being on their Side, which pu- 
© niſh d thoſe who had only for the Names lake kili'd 
© Cinna, a Poet, who was Ca/ar's Friend, taking him 
© for the other Cinna, who had rail'd at him; and had 
© alſo ſecur'd thoſe who went to burn his Houte. 
* They were encourag'd by being inform'd that the 
© People, fearing the Tyranny dark Antony defign'd 
© to ſet up, wiſh'd again for Brutus; but he kept off, 
© underſtanding that the Veteran Soldiers, ro whom 
* Ceſar had given his Lands, ſought after him in ſe- 
© veral Bands to kill him. He was alſo diſturb'd at 
© the ſudden coming of Octavius to the City, whom 
* Ceſar call'd Son in his Will, and appointed him his 
Heir. When Cæſar was murder'd, Octavius was 
* following his Studies at Apollonia, but as * da 
2 car 
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* heard of his Death, he came away to Rome, and ta- 
© king the Name of Ceſar to oblige the People with 
© the Memory of his Father, gaind the Veteran 
* Troops to his Side, with Gifts and their Pay. Cice- 
ro out of Enmity ro Mark Antony, favouring 7ulirs 
Ceſar's Party, in his Son Octavius, Brutus writ a 
Letter to him to diſſwade him from eſtabliſhing a 
* Monarchy by allowing a Succeſſion. But ſome in 
the City ſiding with Octavius, and others with Mark 
* Antony, and tne mercenary Armies haſting upon Call 
© where the beſt Pay was, Brutus deſpair'd of the 
Commonwealth, and reſolving to quit Tah, went 
away a Foot through Lacania to Elea on the Sea- 

coaſt. | 

It is dangerous to bear ſo much as the Name of evil 
Men, and as beneficial to have the ſame Name with 
the Good. The Poet, tho' Cæſar's Friend and paſſio- 
nate Lover, was torn in Pieces by the furious Multi- 
tude, becauſe his Name was Cinna, as well as his that 
rail'd at Ceſar, without any other Offence, but the 
Miſtake of the Name. On the other Hand Octabius 
call'd himſelf Cæſar, becauſe it was the Name of 
Julius, and this gain'd him Love, Followers, Arms 
and the City. 

The Senate obſtinately perſiſted in the Defence of 
the Murderers, fince it puniſh'd thoſe who kill'd in- 
nocent Cinna, and ſeiz'd thoſe who ran with Fire- 
brands to burn their Houſes. This Succeſs lull'd them 
into Security, but they diſmiay'd as ſoon as they heard 
of the coming of Octavius, and that he was ſupported 
and protected by Cicero. Brutus not daring to op- 


poſe this in Perſon, ſent the following letter to Ci- 
cero. 


Brutus's 
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(83) a 
| Brutus“ Letter to Cicero. 


1 | 
1 AM inform'd that, to oppoſe the Tyranny Mark 
* Antony aims at for himſelf, you procure it for 
Octavius, Cæſars adopted Heir. This is not oppo- 
ling the Tyrant, Cicero, but making him. You dd 
not hare the Government bur the Emperor. You 
oppoſe the Sovereignty in Mar Antony, becauſe you 
hate him, not becauſe you hate the Sovereignty. It 
is of worſe Conſequence to give it to Oftavire, than 
to leave it to Antony; by how much it is worſe 
to continue Tyranny by Inheritance and Succeſſion; 
than to begin it by Violence, becauſe this is ever 
look'd upon as Criminal, whereas the other gains a 
good Name. If Octarius's Virtues and Mildneſs pre- 


vail on you, remember that our Fore-fathers would 


never be ſubject to good Men by the Name of Lords. 


© Obſerve that Men do. not practice thoſe Virtues in 


their, Reign, which make them, worthy of the 
Throne, and that Liberty is equally loſt under a 


good Prince, and under a bad one. Why do you ex- 


clude Mark, Antony, if you admit of Octavius? If 
you urge there is no other Medium to exclude Anto- 
ny, that is no Medium, but a Pretence to. be re- 
veng'd on hin by hindring him from being Ty- 
rant of Rome; and on Rome by giving it to Cæſar's 
Succeſſor, which is a foul ſelfiſh Practice. Obſer ve 
how much you are in the Wrong, Cicero, ſince you 
ceaſe to be a Traytor to your Country in Mark Anto- 
ny, that you may be the ſame in Octavius, and that 
your Ambition, and Indiſcretion will be more viſi- 
ble than theirs, ſince you would have it appear that 
you can take away and beſtow the Empire, that the 
Emperor knowing himſelf oblig'd to you for it, may 
be ſubordinate to you and your Creature, if he is not 


' gratefift and ſubmiſſive. And perhaps. you may gain 


the ill Will of him that is depos'd, and reap no Ac- 
© knowledgment 
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3 | 
© knowledgment from him you Enthrone. I look up- 
© on it as a Fault in me to give the Advice I ought to 
ask of you; do you conſider how much you will 
be to blame for not receiving that you ought to 

give. | * 
Cicero read this Paper, but the Noiſe of the Facti- 
ons ſet up by Octavius, and Mark Antony, gave him 
not Leaſure to conſider and obey ir. They both put 
the Iſſue of their Power upon Mony, and bought Ar- 
mies, and Cities. Brutus ſeeing the Power of Arms. 
wholly plac'd in Mony, and Reaſon giving Way to 
Arms, deſpair'd of any Redreſs, and banithing him- 
— out of Italy, went to Elea to (ce what Time would 

There are two things remarkable in this Part of my 
Hiſtory. The firſt the wicked Artfulneſs of Mark, Au- 
tony, and the ſtupid Bluntneſs of Marcus Brutus: 
The ſecond to underſtand rhe Cauſes, why Tarquin 
who actually Reign'd, being expell'd by Junius Bru- 
tus, the Liberty of the Commonwealth, which was 
ſought after, enlu'd; and © Alias Ge, who had not 
yet 1 to reign, being murder'd by Maæreus Brutus, 
the Liberty then enjay'd was fo far from being con- 
tinu d, that the Sovereignty, fo much dreaded, was e- 
ſtabliſh'd. 1 | 

To the firſt Point, I fay; that Mark Antony knew 
well how to put in Execution what he thought ill, 
and Marcus Brutus executed that ill which he thought 
well. Brutus labour'd for others, Antony for himſelf. 
The former truſted the Senate, the latter confided in 


no body. Frutus to avoid committing gue did not 


kill, nor ſuffer Mark Antony to be kill'd, and ſuffer'd 
Ceſar's Will to be read; and his Body to be buried 
with publick Pomp. Antony, that no Wickedneſs 
might eſcape him, ſtirr d up Ce/ar to Diſobedience, 
and render'd him odious, placing Crowns on his Hea 

at the publlck Sports, as appears in his Life; aſſiſted 
him in his laſt Reſolution, that he might have ſomie- 
thing to lay to his Charge; 71 himſelf at his nen. 
x 1 \ t 
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the better to impoſe upon the Conſpirators; brought 
them out of the Capitol to betray them; deceiv'd 
them, the People, the Senate, and even Cæſar that 
was dead, making an Oration in Defence of him, and 
with his Robe ſtirr'd up the People againſt the Mur- 
derers, and then declar'd againſt Ceſar, and againſt 
his Heir, diſcovering the Falſhood of his Defigns. In 
fine, Antony prevail'd againſt Lrutus, becauſe he knew 
how to be wicked to the utmoſt, and Brutus was 
—_ becauſe he would be bad in a moderate 

Av. 

One of the greateſt Wits of Italy has ſpoken learn - 
edly to the ſecond Point; I forbear tranſlating him, 
not becauſe I undervalue his Reflections, but uſe 
the Life | write affords me other Cauſes. 

The firſt, Tarquin's Manners, who from his wicked 

viour was call'd Superbus, or the Proud. Livy 
deſcribes them in the firſt Book of his firſt Decade, and 


J tranſlate them here for the Satisfaction of the 
Reader. | 


© Tarquinius, who from his Behaviour had the 
© Name of Syperbas, or the Proud, began his Reign. 
He reſus d to bury his Father-in-law; flew the beſt 
Jof the Fathers, only becauſe they favour'd Servius; 
* and thinking that others might learn of him to u- 
© ſurp the Crown, he ſecur'd himfelf with arm'd 
© Men. He had no other Right to the Throne, but 
©. Force, as not reigning by the Choice of the People, 
© nor the Conſent of the Fathers. Beſides that de- 
* ſpairing of the Affections of the Citizens, he was 
* oblig'd to ſupport hnnſelf by Fear; and in Order to 
be dreaded, he decided all capital Caſes of himſelf, 
© without Advice; and thus it was in his Power to 
© kill, to banith, and to ſeize the Eſtates, not only of 
ſuſpected Perſons and ſuch as he hated, but even of 
© thoſe azainſt whom there was nothing to alledge, 
© but that they had ſomething to loſe. Having thus 


_ +* diminiſh'd che Number of the Fathers, he * 
no 
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© not to chuſe others in their Places, that the Small- 
* neſs of the Number might make the Senatort- 
* an Rank contemprible, and they the leſs reſent 
* their wanting Power to do any thing. He was the 
© firſt that broke through the ancient Rule eſtabliſh'd by 
his Predeceſſors, not to do any thing without the 
* Advice of the Senate, and govern'd the State by his 
private Councel. He made War, Peace, and Alli- 
* ances of himſelf, with the Approbation of only ſuch 
* aS he lik'd, without the Conſent of the People, or 
* of the Senate. 

Theſe are Livy's own Words faithfully and exactly 
tranſlated. I heſe were ſuch Practices, that as no Man 
can be a Tyrant without them, fo none who follows 
them can fail of being a Tyrant. k | 

Thus it evidently appears that Tarquin, who. was 
guilty of them was a Tyrant, and that Julius Ceſar 
who was ſo far from all or any of them, that he af- 
tectionately and vigorouſly acted the contrary, was no 
ſuch, but rather a brave, merciful, and generous - 
Prince. It follows, from the Difference and Op 
ſiteneſs of theſe two Perſons, that Tarqyin for his Of- 
fences deſery'd to loſe the Kingdom he had inherited, 
and Julius Cæſar for his Virtues to perpetuate the 
Empire he had not, to his Succeſſors. 

Having ſhow'd the Difference betwixt the two Prin- 
ces depos'd, it remains to demonſtrate the Difference 
there was, no leſs than the other, between the two 
v% wok who. attempted the depoſing of them 

th. | | | 
Tanins Brutus was calld Brutus, becauſe he feigu'd 
himſelf a Fool, tho he was wile and diſcreet, that 
Tarquin might not ſuſpect him. Marcus Bruty, al- 
Ways vour d to appear wiſe, that he might in the 
End be found a Fool. How much more effectual a- 
gainſt Tyrants is Wiſdom conceal'd, than the vain O- 
ſtentation of it. What could be more fooliſh than 
Junius Brutus, by his feign'd Beaſtlineſs become the. 
Sport of th: Boys, and the 1 of the 3 

* | 4 | hat 
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What could be wiſer than Junius Brutus, who 
88 how to counterfeit ſuch Ignorance of what 
e knew, that he over-reach'd the Tyrant's Malice, 
and fitting his Puniſhment to the Crime which all 
Men were concern'd for, in Fargqnin's raviſhing Lu- 
cretia, being mov'd by Compaſſion tor her much la- 
mented Death, loſt not Time to contrive an Inſur- 
rection, but revolted without any Preparation, or 
Conſpiracy He made Uſe of the People for inflicting 
the Puniſhment, and neither truſted the People nor 
the Senate, but oblig'd them both to leave the Right- 
ing of their Wrongs to him. In the Depoſition, and 
Baniſhment he ſpar d neither Wife, nor Children; did 
not give Way to moving Spectacles and Contrivances ; 
and undertook ſeverely to puniſh the Wrongs of the 
Nobility, the Commonalty ; the Rich and rhe Poor; 
Men and Women ; the People and the Senate; and 
thus could in them all, revenge them all; which can- 
not be done by him, who defigns to make Uſe of 
the Ambition of one Party, to revenge the Inju- 
ries of the other, or to ſatiate his own Avarice. 
 Marcns Brutus was quite contrary in all Reſpects. 
What was more elegant than his Writings? More ad- 
mirable than his Studies? More Learned than his O- 

tions? More honour'd than his Manners? More free 
rom Intereſt than his Governments? And more brave 
than his Perſon? This at firſt; but at laſt when it 
came to the Execution of his Deſigns; what can be i- 
magin'd more fooliſh, or brutal than Marcus Brutus. 
What more criminal Folly than to ſuffer himſelf to 
be oblig'd by Cæſar with Honours, Prefer ments, and 
Favours ſu'd for, to prove himſelt ungrateful and trea- 
cherous. | 

What greater Abſurdity than to ſuffer Caſſius to 

rſwade him to the Danger, and not to be prevail'd 
upon by him to ſecure himſelf by the Death of 
Mark Antoyy, and by concealing Cæſar's Will and his 


Body ? 
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What blinder Ignorance than to put the Defence 
of the Murder in the Perſons of the Aſſaſſines, and 
his own Fortune upon the Unſteadineſs of the giddy 
Multitude. 

What more inſolent Brutiſhneſs than to kill Ceſar 
in the Senate by the Hands of the Senators, that the 
Place and the Perſons might ſanctify the Crime, with- 
out conſidering that the Villany diſcredited the Perſons 
and the Place, 

What viler Stupidity than to murder Ceſar as a 
Tyrant, and the very next Day to ſhare the Provin- 
ces among the Murderers, as the Reward of their 
Crime ? 

What plainer Beſtiality, than to endeavour to per- 
{wade the People of Rome, that Julius Ceſar was 
worthy of Death and unworthy of the Empire, when 
he had ſeen, that the moſt and the beſt of that Yeo- 
ple of Rowe, ſupporting him in the Civil Wars, had 
judg'd him meritorious of the Crown and ſupreme 

ignity. a 8 

hus it appears that the Difference between the 
two Princes, and that between the two who conſpir d 
againſt them was the Cauſe that Junius Brutus ban- 
ilhing Targuin, who was actually King, ſhould eſtab- 
liſh Liberty, and that Marcus Brutus by murdering 
of Julius Ceſar ſhould erect the Empire. 

The Difference between the two Princes was fo 
great, as that Tarquin was a Tyrant, and Julius Cæ- 
far not. This the one proves againſt the other. Tar- 

uin was a Tyrant as being ſuch as has been r 
ented. Julius Ceſar was no Tyrant, becauſe no way 
like Tarquin. : þ N 

Marcus Brutus did not judge right of Tyranny, 
taking him for a Tyrant, who ſupported by Valour, 
his many Virtues and the Succeſs of his Arms, takes ro 
himſelf alone that Dominion in a Commonwealth, 
which is confuſely manag'd by a partial Multitude of 
Senators; Whereas this is not ſetting up a new Sove- 
reignty, but exchanging the Diſcord of many for the 


Unity 
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Unity of a Prince. This is not depriving the People 
of their Liberty, but eaſmg them of a Burden; the 
onalty is under a worſe Subjection to an ele- 

ive Senate, than to an hereditary Prince. Good 
Laws are better anſwer d by one, who ſees them exe- 
cuted, than by many who make it their Buſineſs to 
put Interpretations on them. Such is the Vanity of 
Senators that they had rather have their Interpretation 
of the Laws obey'd; than the Laws themſelves in their 


plain Meaning. | 
That Prince is a Tyrant, who as ſuch, makes Peace 
uneaſy and War * — who Robs his Subjects of 
their Wives, and takes the Lives of the Men; who 
follows the Dictates of his Appetite, rather than his 
Reaſon; who does not affect to be belov d, but to be 
hated for his Cruelty; and for the ſame Reaſons Sena- 
tors are Tyrants in Commonwealths, and they are a 
Multitude of T yrants. { 
This was the Reaſon, theſe the Motives, why Tar- 
quin alive and reigning was juſtly depos'd, and Cæſar 
who had not yet reign'd and was dead, was Elected 
and Crown'd in his Succeffors; and as the Name of 


King remain'd odious, and criminal in Rowe, be- 


cauie the former bore it; ſo that of Ceſar, for being 
his, became the honourable Title of the Emperors of 
The Difference between the Managers of theſe two 
Actions has been already fer down, I will repeat it 
ina few Words. It was that Farius Brutus began 
like 2 Fool, and ended like a Wife Man; and Mar. 


a Fool. | 

O the Power and Eternity of Virtue! Which 
ſprings freſh even after Death; which gathers Strength 
by ; which gains Reputation from its E- 
nemies; and is often contemn'd, but never vanquiſh'd. 
Its Reward 1s in it felf, the is the offspring of Truth, in 


vain diſcredited by Hypocrites, and gloriouſly ſupporr- 
ed by the Saints. May my Writings be efficacious in 
n 


eus Brutus began like a Wiſe Man, and ended like 
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peaſwading of her to the World, that as they are more 
uſeful than Elegant, they may be read for Profit ra- 
ther than Delight. 

And thou ever fatal. and never unpuniſh'd Wicked- 


neſs, the untimely Birth of Hell, the Child of Fal. 


hood, the Merit of Damnation, the Laviſher of Souls, 
the Purchaſer of Yains, the Contriver of Diſcord, 
whoſe Life is worſe than Death, and whoſe Continu- 
ance the moſt pernicious End ; do thou ſhow thy ſelf 
ſo barefac'd in this Hiſtory, that being read you may 
prove a Warning; and the more Readers you meet 
with, the fewer Followers you may find ; fince my 
Deſign has been, tho' I could not remedy what is 
— to bring your Actions as an Example for the 
uture. 4 

Do you, good and juſt Princes learn to be fearful e- 
ven of the Benefits you beſtow. Do you Tyrants 
learn to dread your own Cruelties. Do you Nations 
learn to reſpe& and to bear with a good, or a bad Mo- 
narch. In the mean While, if I ſhall perceive that 
your Amendment is the Fruit of this firſt Part, I will 
thankfully apply my ſelf to the Second, that the End 
of Marcus Brutus may ſhow what all ſeditious and 
reſtleſs Spirits are to expect. Allow me the Juſtice 


2 Intentions, all you who do not approve of my 
tile. x 
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